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Power and Peace 


N the last three weeks the whole field of Allied military 
and political strategy has been surveyed by President 
Roosevelt, Mr Churchill, Marshal Stalin and General 
Chiang Kai-shek in a succession of meetings in the Middle 
East. From the wording of the communiqués issued after 
each conference it appears that an almost complete 
integration of Allied military plans has now been achieved. 
The concentration of physical power promised by this 
unity is overwhelming and quite new in history. 

The peoples of the world know much less about the 
political results of these and earlier discussions. Definite 
decisions have been announced only in the cases of Italy 
and Austria, after the Moscow meeting, and Korea and 
Persia, after the latest conferences of Allied leaders. 
The Cairo Conference, which General Chiang Kai-shek 
attended, established the negative principle of stripping 
Japan of its conquests since last century. The Teheran 
Declaration underlined the general and more positive need 
for co-operation between all states, great and small, and 
affirmed the principle of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of peace-loving nations. But these two pronounce- 
ments do not yet add up to the outline of a policy. 

The picture has been further confused by the publica- 
tion in Britain, on the eve of the Teheran Conference, of 
a long address delivered by General Smuts in London. 
His speech was a personal not an official pronouncement, 
but since he is a member of the War Cabinet, and since 
Ro Official statement of foreign policy has yet been made, 


the speech has inevitably been taken to give more than a 
glimpse of the British attitude. 

Broadly, the theme of the speech is the relation of 
power to peace. “Peace unbacked by power remains a 
dream.” Power rests now, he argues, overwhelmingly with 
the three Great Powers, the “ trinity,” Britain, Russia and 
the United States. France has collapsed, Germany may 
not be allowed to rise again, Italy will never be a Great 
Power. It is, therefore, on the trinity that the peace of 
the world depends. But, his argument goes on, the three 
are themselves unequal- partners. Russia is a “ colossus 
that bestrides the Continent.” The United States has un- 
rivalled strength. And Britain? 

From the material economic point of view she will be 

a poor country. ... The purely European position of 

Great Britain will be one of enormous prestige and - 

respect . . . but she will be poor. 

The balance of power must, therefore, be redressed. 
To this end, Britain must form a closer union, General 
Smuts proposes, with the smaller Western democracies. 


This is by far the most concrete statement on the post- 
war world that has yet been made. The speech has 
two things in common with the various official communi- 
qués—consciousness of power and indifference to con- 
crete policies. After the last war, the political principles 
of reconstruction—League of Nations, self-determina- 
tion, ‘national sovereignty—were very widely discussed 
and accepted. President Wilson’s Fourteen Points were 
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a digest of a much wider volume of thought. The failure 
last time was the failure to grasp the relation of responsi- 
bility and power to the new political framework. This 
time, power is in the centre of the discussions. It is the 
framework, the policies, the principles that are missing. 

The approach through power, however sharply it may 
underline the need for collaboration among the great 
nations and the fundamental nature of their special re- 
sponsibility, does not in itself constitute a policy. In the 
first place, power relations are the most difficult to define 
exactly. A policy based entirely on an assessment of power 
is an attempt to reach a static settlement of a dynamic 
problem. After the last war, four great Empires collapsed 
—the German, the Russian, the Austrian and the 
Turkish. The collapse in Russia and Turkey was as great 
as the. collapse in France to-day ; yet both these empires 
reasserted their power. ; 

Nor does it serve the cause of constructive peace to 
assess actual power wrongly. Russia is not “the mistress 
“of the Continent, with the others down and out.” The 
Russians are fighting desperately on the Dnieper with 
terrific wastage in lives and resources. Nor is Britain so 
poor. Power depends on industrial potential. If the figures 
of aeroplane construction said to have been given by 
Marshal Stalin at Teheran—ro0,000 planes a month in 
America, 3,500 planes in Britain and 3,000 in Russia— 
are correct, the disparity is not so great as General Smuts 
suggests. Power is thus difficult to assess. It is also a 
disintegrating factor in international relations, unless it is 
clearly related to a concerted policy. This war has certainly 
taught that policy without power leads to frustration ; 
The opposite truth should not be forgotten. Great con- 
centrations of power, if their policies are obscure and 
their intentions hidden, lead to counter-blocs and counter- 
action. Indeed, this fact is indirectly admitted by 
General Smuts. If his estimate of Russia as a “ colossus ” 
did not fill him with apprehension, why should he fear 
an “unequal partnership ”? The way of power, unrelated 
to constructive ends, means uneasy juggling for a margin 
of strength between the great nations and panic man- 
ceuvring among their smaller neighbours to join this or 
that sphere of influence. This may be rationalised or. 
formalised into the concept of a “Western fringe” ; but 
it nevertheless remains an unstable balance of power. 

The Teheran Declaration, by its emphasis on the 
co-operation of all -states, gives hope that the three 
leaders had some much more constructive purpose before 
them. Only it is impossible to deduce what it was. They 
made no declaration about Germany. They mentioned no 
principle for the negotiation of frontier differences. They 
hinted at no plans for the economic integration of Europe. 
They made no statement on regional groupings or on any 
other co-operative framework for individual sovereignty. 


First Come, 


HE Minister of Production made an important 

remark last week that has so far escaped attention. 
In the Commons debate on the Address he spoke of the 
need to “hold back” capital reconstruction “ somewhat ” 
after the war until the insistent demand for consumption 
goods—that is, mainly for clothing, shelter and mainten- 
ance—has been made. Does this mean that it is the 
Government’s view that industrial re-equipment must be 
given only a secondary priority in post-war plans because 
of the inevitable shortage of resources? 

Up to a point, of course, this is a truism. There is an 
acute shortage of houses, household goods, clothing and 
boots and shoes, measured by the certain sudden need 
when demobilisation from the Services and factories 
begins. The main public outcry will be, rightly, for homes, 
the third item in Mr Churchill’s trinity. But there is 
another item in the trinity which is at least as important, 
and upon which all else, in fact, depends—namely, work. 
The most persistent demand, by the satisfaction of which 
all policies will be tested, will be for full employment. 
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Without policies on these points, it is difficult to see how 
Europe’s future can be decided on any but false and 
dangerous principles of power, that is to say, by blocs or 
counter-blocs, by spheres of influence, envenomed by 
xenophobia, backed by economic nationalism and 
degenerating slowly—or perhaps rapidly—into the no- 
man’s-land of a new world war. 


Britain’s interest is obvious, even if, the means of 
achieving it are more difficult. Britain does indeed need 
a restored Europe, and restored, not to division and Great 
Power rivalry, but to the unity in diversity which was for 
long the hallmark of European civilisation. The European 
nations exist. Indeed, they are furiously alive ; there is 
no graveyard to be cleared and built upon, no vacuum to 
be filled according to some novel plan. They need a 
co-operative economic and functional framework to make 
their separate national sovereignties workable. They need, 
behind this regional frame, the world power of the 
“trinity ” to ensure them peace. It should be the aim of 
British policy to achieve right and effective organisation 
at all three levels. The obstacles are there. The Soviet 
Union still distrusts a reorganised European system on 
the ground that it might be directed against them. The 
nations of Europe show little sign of realising that if they 
hope to restore the prosperity and prestige of their 
continent, they must not only renounce their largest 
national ambitions, but also allow the German people to 
rise with them. The economic backing of the United 
States is by no means yet assured. Doubtless there are 
other hazards, but the course should be surely set. 


A Europe reorganised in variety and unity can never 
be merely the product of power politics, any more than the 
British Commonwealth is the product of power politics. 
They both must have a framework of power to keep them 
secure ; but their inner principle is consent and agreement. 
So much power has been needed to destroy Hitler that 
power seems sometimes to hypnotise the lovers of peace. 
Britain should at all costs resist this hypnosis. Over- 
whelming power has never solved the problem of Europe ; 
and it would be folly, in defeating Hitler, to accept the 
premise on which he worked. 

As Raymond de Becker, a Belgian quisling, has written : 


With the help of all Europe Germany could have won. 
but for that she would have needed a great European 
policy. She has not applied this policy. European unity 
is in the making, but against Germany. .. . 


‘There are signs that the Allies in the name of “ realism ” 
are ready to mistake Europe just as the Nazis mistook it. 
These signs are perhaps misleading. So we may hope ; but 
until concrete decisions emerge from the conferrings of 
the great, we cannot be sure. 


First Served ? 


Immediately after the war, there will, of course, be more 
work to do than workers to do it. But there is work and 
work ; the demand for the highest possible standard of 
living will also be persistent. The need will be, that is, 
for wealth and welfare as well as work ; and full employ- 
ment, with the highest possible yield in terms of goods 
and services, cannot be obtained unless the country’s 
industry is re-tooled and re-equipped with the utmost 
speed. Money incomes can be redistributed on Beveridge 
lines, whatever the size of the national income ; but the 
choice between this or that project, in real terms, depends 
on the volume of resources available, and the order of 
priorities must be rightly drawn. 

This is the dilemma, made familiar only by more than 
four years of war economy, the problem of how far a 
community is required to forgo present advantages to 
secure greater advantages in the future. Some months ago. 
when the Government published its plans for the large- 
scale training of building labour, the doubt was expressed 
in these columns whether too much of the naticn’s re- 
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sources was not being mortgaged for house-building and too 
little for industrial reconstruction. At the least, Mr Lyttel- 
ton’s words have not removed that doubt ; it all depends 
on what “somewhat” meant in his pronouncement. In 


practical terms, the question is how far the immediate . 


and imperative post-war demand for food, clothing, 
shelter and amenities can be met without prejudicing the 
country’s future or post-war employment. It is not the 
purpose of this article to offer a precise answer to this 
question, but merely, having stated it, to suggest two 
points which appear to be rélevant. 

The first point is that, in terms of bare accommodation, 
the demand for housing is much more short term and 
small scale than is usually admitted. It is true that the 
immediate shortage of houses will be acutely felt when 
the war ends; but it is equally true that the actual 
shortage, in terms of a dwelling of some sort for every 
family, is very much smaller, perhaps only a quarter, 
of the houses the Government is apparently preparing 
to build in the next ten or twelve years. If the worst 
comes to the worst, much less house-building will suffice. 
It is, of course, very desirable that three or four million 
houses should be built. Many existing dwellings are 
hardly fit to inhabit by the best modern standards. There 
will be no better future investment, when the resources 
are available, than to replace the bulk of the nation’s 
working-class houses. But it would be very poor policy 
indeed, from the standpoint of the nation’s power to 
produce and trade to build them at the expense of the 
nation’s power to produce and trade efficiently ; and it was 
this disturbing prospect that Mr Lyttelton’s words almost 
seemed to imply. 

In other words, there is a case—a very strong case— 
for putting industrial re-equipment higher on the list of 
priorities than the replacement of obsolete or obsolescent 
dwellings—equally high, that is, as the remedying of the 
actual housing shortage. It may well be possible, if a 
policy of full employment can be successfully applied, 
and if the equipment and efficiency of industry can be 
raised to the highest point—if, in short, the nation’s 
resources can be effectively expanded—to do both, to 
replace plant, machines and houses equally. To say that 
there would be work for all in building houses is no 
answer. Full employment means much more than uni- 
versal bricklaying. However many the building jobs that 
could be provided, the basic needs of industry must still be 
met, if there is to be real full employment with the highest 
possible national income and standard of living. The only 
way to raise the standard of living rapidly, as an article on 
page 769 once more argues, is to raise the rate of industrial 
investment—and then, perhaps parri passu, the rate of 
“amenity” investment. As Lord Woolton «said on 
Wednesday in his first statement in the Lords as 
Minister of Reconstruction, first things must come first. 
Admittedly, the immediate shortage of houses when the 
war ends must be included among the first things. But 
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this is an argument, not for committing the nation to 
start at once on a large-scale programme of housing 
replacement, but for providing accommodation for the 
homeless and overcrowded by the quickest and least 
costly methods. The crucial task is to fill this immediate 
gap without holding back industrial re-equipment peri- 
lously ; that is, the onus rests upon the capacity of the 
building industry to consume as little as possible of the 
nation’s resources in meeting the minimum needs that 
must be met in any case. 

Equally important is the need for all building to be 
carried out in such a way as not to prejudice the larger 
aims of rebuilding and town and country planning. 
Nothing in the economic argument advanced in this 
article contradicts the urgent necessity for effective powers 
to guide industrial location ; to promote schemes for the 
decentralisation of population and work; to solve the 
problem of compensation which at present blocks all 
planning of land use ; to lay down standards of maximum 
density in housing reform ; and so on. The next genera- 
tion’s building will be done in the way in which it is 
started, and it is little short of fantastic that local authori- 
ies should now, perforce, be busy on their plans for post- 
war building without any guidance on these points. 

But the economic problem remains. It may be that 
Mr Lyttelton did not intend to imply that the re-equip- 
ment of industry has been put back, side by side with 
the planning of land use, to be dealt with after the post- 
war scramble for goods and services for immediate con- 
sumption has been tackled. Perhaps the dilemma is not 
as absolute as he seemed to suggest. The public has not 
been given the necessary facts and figures to decide, even 
if the Government itself has collected them. But the 
suspicion that this may conceivably have been the Minis- 
ter’s meaning reinforces the demand that is now being 
madé in Parliament for a very much clearer statement 
from the Government of its policy for post-war produc- 
tion and employment, and of the principles upon which 
it is working out that policy. 

Lord Woolton did not make such a statement on Wed- 
nesday. From the start he has caught the native woodnotes 
mild of the present War Cabinet. He refused to promise 
anything—and in the case of the much discussed four 
million houses he may have been wise. But it is a significant 
commentary on this generation’s politics that a pledge to 
act in a responsible fashion, which should surely go with- 
out saying, now serves as a substitute for a declaration 
of policy ; and an odd reflection on the attitude of a 
Coalition led by Mr Churchill of all men that its motto 
for reconstruction should be “ safety first.”” Whatever the 
the risks of the future, and they are great, inaction cannot 
be a virtue ; and action can only be vicious if it is carried 
out reluctantly, piecemeal and without the proper context 
of a master-plan—for social security as well as for the 
social services, for production as well as for employment, 
and for industry as well as for separate industries. 
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EGIONALISM is the fashion. In one form or 
another it is proposed as a solution for the prob- 
lems of English local government, European politics 
and international relations generally. It is hardly surpris- 
ing, therefore, that it should also be suggested for the 
British colonial empire, especially since the majority of 
the colonies have the same problems as English boroughs 
and Balkan states—they are for the most part poor and 
solitary, unable to stand on their own feet. 

There are additional reasons why regionalism appears 
an appropriate remedy for the colonial empire. More than 
in any other part of the world, frontier divisions cut across 
natural divisions, with the result that in Africa a tribe 
may have been cut in two and put under two different 
administrations—sometimes under two different colonial 
powers—and in the South Seas the three big racial 
divisions, Polynesia, Melanesia and Micronesia, and the 
geographical grouping of the islands bear no relation at 
all to the patchwork quilting of the political divisions, 
which place the islanders under the sovereignty of eight 
different powers and twice as many types of jurisdiction. 

There is thus at first glance much evidence to support 
General Smuts’s wish, expressed in his address to- the 
Empire Parliamentary Association, to “ tidy up the show.” 
He proposed that the number of independent colonial 
units should be reduced by grouping colonies together ; 
that the larger units thereby formed should be given larger 
powers and greater authority in order to 

overcome the difficulty of the highly centralised system 

. which . . . gives outsiders the occasion to blaspheme 
and to call the colonial empire an imperialist concern, 
run in the economic interests of this country. 

Further, he suggested that the new colonial groups might 
be brought into closer contact with neighbouring 
Dominions, with the result that 
you will bring to bear on the problems of these colonial 
groups the experience and resources and leadership of the 
local Dominions, too. 

There would thus be a link between Great Britain, the 
Dominions and the colonies—in other words, the dualism 
of Commonwealth and Empire would be diminished— 
which might best be forged by “a system of regional 
conferences,” to include both the local Dominion and the 
regional colonial group concerned. Specifically, he sug- 
gested grouping together the British African colonies into 
West Africa, East Africa and Southern Africa. 

There is nothing very novel about General Smuts’s 
proposal. The idea of amalgamating, for instance, 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia 
into a single Central African territory has been discussed 
for many years. There have been regular meetings of the 
East African Governors’ Conference for some time past. 
Since the war, the economies of the four British West 
African colonies have been co-ordinated by the appoint- 
ment of Lord Swinton as Minister Resident. Outside 
Africa, the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission was 
established in March, 1942, 

for the purpose of encouraging and strengthening social 

and economic co-operation between the United States of 

America and its possessions and bases . . . in the Carib- 

bean, and the United Kingdom and British Colonies in the 

same area... . 

Finally, the British Government itself has spoken on the 
subject. As an afterthought to a Commons debate on the 
colonial estimates last July, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies said that the Government “ have in mind ” 

the possibility of establishing Commissions for certain 

regions. These Commissions would comprise not only the 


states with co!onial territories in the region but also other . 


states which have in the region a major strategic or 
economic interest. While each state would remain re- 
sponsible for the administration of its own territory, such 
a Commission would provide effective and permanent 
machinery for consultation and collaboration. . . . 
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Thus, both actual developments and official utterances 
have in fact already — oo. ae. He, it 
appears, was thinking solely of British colonies and 
British dominions. There is no hint in his address that 
his regional conferences should be extended to include 
representatives of other colonial powers in the region. 
much jess of non-coionial powers with only “a major 
strategic or economic interest.” But the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission is international. So, too, is the 
Middle East Supply Centre, which is different again in 
that it includes in its scope independent states as well 
as colonial dependencies. As a factor in promoting closer 
international co-operation and thereby helping to secure 
the peace of the world, the General’s proposal is to this 
extent behind the times. F 

But the time has come to discuss imperial regionalism. 
not from the point of view of international relations, but 
from that of the colonies. Is it in the colonies’ real in- 
terests that they should be grouped together and adminis- 
tered regionally, or is it merely a paper device, theore- 
tically sound but impracticable and possibly dangerous? 

The case for and against colonial regionalism has been 
well argued in a pamphlet* issued by the Fabian Colonial 
Bureau, which also gives the historical background of 
international co-operation in the colonies and a thorough 
analysis of present developments. Briefly, the arguments 
given in the pamphlet in favour of regionalism are—from 
the colonial standpoint alone—first, that many colonial 
problems, such as disease, soil erosion, transport, migrant 
labour, and so on, cross frontier boundaries and can only 
be effectively tackled over a wide area; secondly, that 
through a regional commission economic policy could be 
integrated and made complementary, and that a larger 
area has a better chance of obtaining the finance necessary 
for development than has a small poor colony acting in 
isolation ; and, thirdly, that the third party judgment pro- 
vided by a commission will be a stimulus to national and 
local administrations to undertake progressive policies. 

But, if the advantages of regionalism are obvious, the 
drawbacks, which the Fabian pamphlet next enumerates. 
are not so apparent and therefore more dangerous. The 
_pamphlet points out that the interposition of an inter- 
mediate authority between a colony and a colonial power 
may tend to obscure the place where real responsibility 
lies. This is very important. At present, responsibility is 
clearly placed on the Colonial Secretary, on whom the 
pressure of public opinion can be brought to bear, but. 
for all General Smuts’s plea for decentralisation in the 
Empire, a regional authority “may widen the gap be- 
tween the governors and the governed.” Secondly, the 
pamphlet cites the case of a colony well on the way to self- 
government, which suddenly finds the powers and re- 
sponsibilities it was about to assume transferred to a new 
organisation. Thirdly, it is possible that the actions of such 
a commission might be kept secret, for there is no pro- 
vision for popular control or the safeguard of public 
criticism. Finally, there is the danger that a reactionary 
power might assume, through size or wealth, the domi- 
nating influence on the commission. 

This last danger is the crux of the whole question. And 
it has a special significance in view of General Smuts’s 
speech. For if a local Dominion were to take an 
active part in the affairs of the Southern African 
African colonies, it would be his own Dominion. 
and a Dominion whose native policy is disliked 
and feared by the natives of East and Central Africa 
—by the great majority, in other words, of British 
colonial peoples in those areas. But the General made no 
mention, in his address, of this formidable obstacle to 
African regionalism. Indeed, his admission of the race 
and colour problem in the Empire contained no indication 


* International Action and the Colonies. Fabiana Publications. 
Ltd., and Victor Gollancz, Ltd. Is. 
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that the Union of South Africa intends to pursue a more 
liberal policy in this respect. Nor is it solely a question of 
native policies in the Union. Grouping together Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland with Southern Rhodesia would 
mean either that this self-governing colony would have 
much of its responsibility in internal affairs taken away— 
which is hardly a possibility—or else that the first two 
territories would come under Southern Rhodesia’s domina- 
tion, and it will be recalled that the Africans, giving 
evidence before the Bledisloe Commission, showed a 
remarkable firmness in their opposition to amalgamation. 
Similarly, the grouping together of Kenya, Uganda and 
Tanganyika might only result in an extension of the 
influence of the Kenya settlers to the other two colonies. 
When General Smuts said that 

your own British people . . . living in Crown Colonies, 

are very critical and restive under this system which 

is centralised in London 
he must have been referring to this small minority of 
settlers, not to the great mass of Africans who look to the 
Colonial Office as the protector of their interests. It is 
significant and disturbing that at the present moment, 
when regionalism is in the foreground of discussion, the 
Europeans in Southern Rhodesia and Kenya are once 
again pressing for closer union between their own colonies 
and neighbouring dependencies. 

This is not to say that imperial regionalism should be 


Consumption 


HERE is nowadays a very wide measure of agree- 

ment among economists in attaching particular 
importance to that part of the community’s income which 
is not spent on current consumption, and to that part 
of the community’s output which is not intended to be 
immediately consumed. What is not so often realised is 
that there are two entirely separate, though connected, 
questions of public policy concerning the relationship 
between Saving and Investment. The first question is how 
the two shall be brought into equilibrium with each other. 
The second is whether, when brought into equilibrium, 
they are too large or too small. 

The first question is familiar; it is the common material 
of all discussions about full employment policy. Two 
schools of thought are emerging from this discussion: one 
which advocates removing any discrepancy between 
Savings and Investment by manipulating Savings—that is, 
in less technical language, curing a slump by stimulating 
consumption—and the other which advocates the contrary 
policy of curing a slump by stimulating investment. In 


an article that appeared on October 3, 1942 (page 407), 


The Economist sided with the Investment school. But the 
reasons for doing so were those of political expediency 
rather than of principle. There can be little doubt that 
a practical policy for Full Employment would have to 
pursue both policies as far as it could. They are, after all, 
complementary, not contradictory. 

It is not intended in the present article to reopen this 
question, but rather to explore the second problem, which 
is far less frequently discussed. This second question 
leaves aside the Full Employment problem and asks 
whether, on the average of boom and slump, in good years 
and in bad, the British community should devote a higher 
or a lower proportion of its total output to the main- 
tenance and increase of its capital equipment. There is 
a connection between the two questions, for if the view 
1s accepted that there should be an increase in capital 
investment in the long run, there will be more inclination 
to believe in the policy of stimulating investment in the 
slump phase of the trade cycle. But the connection is by 
no means organic, and it might be wholly reasonable to 
hold that, though there was a case for reducing the long- 
run average volume of Investment, nevertheless it was 
night to stimulate it in years when it fell below that 
average. In any case, the long-term problem can be dis- 
cussed in abstraction from the short-term problem. 

Should the country consume more? In the crudest 
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rejected. It exists already in one form or another, and 
looks as if it has come to stay. But it is important to see 
that it is developed along the right lines, and this cannot 
happen unless the dangers are openly stated and faced. 
Even when the dangers have been avoided, there will be 
many difficulties to overcome. There will be the difficulty 
of associating the colonial peoples in the work of the 
regional commission, which is a sine qua non whatever 
form it takes—the West Indians are restive because they 
are not represented on the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission—and yet enabling it to function efficiently ; 
the difficulty of associating existing colonial governments 
in its work and overcoming possible local jealousies—Sir 
Frank Stockdale’s development and welfare commission 
in the West Indies, which is regional in its scope, has 
come up against this ; the difficulty of determining who 
is to have the last word when the sovereign powers repre- 
sented on the commission differ on a policy to be adopted 
for the region. In short, Colonel Stanley can be forgiven 
if his parliamentary afterthought was a little vague. 
Imperial regionalism is not a policy that can be adopted 
overnight or in the same form throughout the colonial 
empire. But its possibilities for good are too great for 
it to be allowed to drop, or to proceed haphazardly, 


-and the Colonial Office will not be forgiven if the 


dangers and difficulties are used as an excuse for 
inaction. 


or Investment 


sense, of course it should. The whole object of the 
economic system is, or at least should be, to increase the 
volume of consumption. But it is one of the earliest lessons 
of elementary economics that the best way of increasing 
the level of consumption is to accumulate capital, which 
makes it necessary to abstain from consuming the whole 
output of the community. The question is whether the 
proportion of total output that goes into immediate con- 
sumption should be increased or diminished? 

There is no reason why this should be regarded as a 
matter of political controversy. It is true that a decision 
to increase the proportion of consumption would make 
possible a number of immediate improvements in the 
standard of living which—at least on a shortsighted view 
—would be desirable. The politicians of the Left would 
be especially pleased, for political as well. as social 
reasons. The fallacy that the problems of production 
have been solved and that the only remaining problems 
are those of distribution has gone deep in this country, 
and its result has been to make the parties of the Left . 
what may be called “ consumption-minded.” But it is 
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probably. sufficient answer to point out that probably no 
one in the: history of the world has ever taken such 
gigantic measures to reduce the proportion that consump- 
tion bears:to total ouput than the Russian Communists. 
If to advocate an increase in Investment is to be a con- 
servative or a reactionary, then Marshal Stalin is the most 
reactionary man alive. 

The answer to the question turns almost entirely on 
the yield that can be expected on increased Investment. If 
present abstention can be made to result in a rapid in- 
crease of future output, and the future standard of living, 
then it is worth while. If the prospective yield—not in 
money terms, except in so far as they are an accurate 
reflection of the real physical increment—is low, then an 
increase in Investment is pro tanto unattractive. To phrase 
the matter once again in homely terms, can Britain effec- 
tively use more capital? 

Lord Keynes has frequently and persistently argued 
that there is a shortage of remunerative projects of Invest- 
ment at the rates of interest that have prevailed in past 
periods. But those of his disciples who argue that there 
is a shortage of practicable projects at any rate of yield 
are going beyond the master. They are also flying in the 
face of the facts. It may well be that, in this age, the 
marginal productivity of capital in this country is less 
than in some others—in Russia, for example. But there 
can be little doubt that the investment of capital in this 
country will still yield returns substantial enough to make 
it worth while. 

Various factors combine to give one country a higher 
standard of living than another. Wealth of natural resources 
plays some part, as does the size of the domestic market. 
But that these are not the dominant factors is perhaps 
best attested by the fact that the British standard of living 
is the second highest in the world. The chief explanation 
of varying national productivities is so simple and obvious 
that it is usually overlooked—it is the volume of capital. 
The formula “ horse-power per head = income per head ” 
is doubtless crude ; but it is more nearly true than most 
general propositions in economics. The more mechanical 
helpers are provided for each pair of hands, the more 
that pair of hands will be able to produce in a day’s work, 
and the more the owner of the hands will be able to con- 
sume. The. whole of British and American economic 
history in the last two centuries, the whole theory of the 


Russian Five Year Plans, is based on that simple doctrine. . 


It is, therefore, only if the investment of capital has 
already reached, in this country, the stage of sharply 
diminishing returns that it would not be worth while 
continuing with it. But for this there is no evidence at 
all, while there is considerable evidence for the contrary. 
Dr Rostas’s article in the April, 1943, issue of the 
Economic fournal established, by comparison of the 
official censuses of production, that the productivity of 


NOTES OF 


The Turks in Conference 


Ever since the Turkish Foreign Minister returned from 
his November consultations with Mr Eden at Cairo, there 
has been a growing tendency in the Turkish press to warn 
the Turkish people that their rdle in the war might soon 
become more active. The Turkish President warned the 
Kamutay when it reassembled that “ sacrifices” would be 
needed for the cause of freedom and independence. Through- 
out the war the Turks have made no secret of their wish for 
an Allied victory. Even in the dark days when the Germans 
were moving forward in both Egypt and the Caucasus, 
Turkish statesmen and journalists continued to attack 
German policy, and to proclaim the principles of national 
freedom. The only question for Turkish policy was the ex- 
pediency of transforming this desire for an Allied victory 
into active collaboration. Various forces worked against 
action ; the most potent was the fact that Turkey had not 
been attacked. Neither Russia nor the United States aban- 
doned neutrality until they became the direct victims of 
aggression. And the general unwillingness of a nation to risk 
war was reinforced in Turkey’s case by two particular 
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the average worker in British manufacturing industry was, 
before the war, lower than in Germany and much lower 
than in America. On the other hand, the British wage- 
earner received a higher share of the total receipts of 
industry than either the American or the German. The 
British worker can increase his income only by increasing 
his productivity towards the American level. And the 
great advantage that the American worker has over the 
British is not that he is more skilled (he is usually less 
skilled) or better organised (organisation alone could not 
account for the size of the differential), but simply that 
he is provided with more mechanical assistance. Until the 
degree of mechanisation in British industry is raised to 
the American level, it is ridiculous to say that there is no 
advantage in increased Investment. On the contrary, now 
that the process of redistributing income between rich 
and poor has gone so far, an increased rate of industrial 
Investment is the only means by which the standard of 
living of the British worker can be rapidly improved. 

Nor is it simply a matter of more industrial investment, 
more capital for industry. In addition, there is an obvious 
need, if the standard of living is to be raised, as it should 
be, for more “amenity” or consumer’s capital, for 
houses, roads and hospitals, a need which the “ consump- 
tionists ” often, oddly enough, overlook. Such investment 
does not add in any measurable way to the national 
income, but it must plainly be provided. 

This does not necessarily mean that Savings will have 
to be increased—that is, that consumption will have to 
be reduced. It may be that, with Full Employment, the 
people will spontaneously save enough to cover both the 
required volume of “amenity capital” and also an en- 
hanced rate of replacement and extension of productive 
capital. What is fairly certain is that the £287 million of 
net domestic private investment achieved in 1938, 43 per 
cent of the community’s net income in that year, is not 
enough. And it is certain that a deliberate policy of dis- 
couraging Savings and Investment would be a mistake. 
The right course is to plan to find productive outlets for 
at least the volume of savings that the people will spon- 
taneously generate in conditions of Full Employment; 

if this is not enough, it may be necessary to con- 
sider ways of stimulating furthes savings, either by the 
voluntary methods of the National Savings Committee or 
by the more direct methods of the Five Year Plan. 

The heart of the matter is that the Industrial Revolu- 
tion is not yet finished. Other countries have already 
carried it much further than the British, with evident 
benefit to their standards of living—and even they have 
not yet found the limits. The Industrial Revolution was a 
British invention, but in recent years Britain has been 
tending to lag in the race for higher standards of material 
welfare. If we are to regain our place in the van, we shall 
need not smaller, but much larger, supplies of capital. 
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limiting factors—uncertainty about Russia’s intentions and 
doubts about British and American military strength in the 
Mediterranean theatre. Time has much modified both fears. 
Each exchange of views, every discussion or conference has 
strengthened the understanding between Russia and _ its 
Western Allies, and the closer their friendship, the less the 
Turks feel they have to fear. The wording of the Teheran 
communiqué, with its emphasis on co-operation between the 
nations, great and small, and their right to live “ according 
to their varying desires and their own consciences,” was 
almost certainly a real reassurance to the Turks. Doubts may 
still remain on the other score—Allied military weakness. 
The fall of Leros and Samos is recent history. But, here 
again, the complete military agreement at Teheran provides 
a far more certain background of security than has existed 


hitherto. 
* * * 


To Fight or Not to Fight 


There is only one question in Turkey’s foreign policy— 
continued neutrality or entry into the war. This is the 
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question which was thoroughly discussed at the meeting 
between President Inénu, President Roosevelt and. Mr 
Churchill in Cairo. The plans for the southern front have 
presumably been laid before the Turks, and the part they 
might play clearly indicated. The chief pressure for Turkey’s 
full entry into the war has been coming from Russia. The 
British end Americans, who would have to reinforce the 
Turks if the German counter-thrust were vicious, have been 
more inclined to let the Turks decide for ‘themselves. It is 
possible that, after Teheran, it has been possible to agree 
on a solution resembling the Portuguese loan of the Azores 
to Britain. Air bases, harbour facilities and free use of the 
Dardanelles would all greatly assist the Allies in a Balkan 
campaign. They might involve Turkey in war. On the other 
hand, as in the case of Portugal, it may be that Germany’s 
strength is spread too thin in the south-east for further 
commitments, unless made compulsory by declaration of 
war. This is the gamble the Turks are being asked to make. 
There must be a military risk, yet inaction now entails even 
greater political risks for the post-war period. 


* * * 


Aid to Persia 


The declaration on Persia issued by President Roosevelt, 
Marshal Stalin and Mr Churchill has more than immediate 
importance. It laid down for the first time certain principles 
of action for the post-war period, and suggested that these 
principles will be carried out through common action by the 
Great Powers. The mere fact of the Allied occupation 
has inevitably raised the problem of Persia’s future status, 
the more so because the record of British and Russian 


' diplomacy in Persia has not always been above suspicion in 


the past. The renewed affirmation of the Great Powers’ 
“desire for the maintenance of the independence, sove- 
reignty and territorial integrity of Iran ” is a guarantee that 
the Persians need not fear the parcelling out of their terri- 
tory into zones of influence, nor the continuation of the 
occupation beyond the duration of hostilities. The extent 
to which the Russian authorities, on the one hand, and the 
British and Americans, on the other, have tended to work in 
isolation from each other has tended to accentuate the 
“zones of influence ” approach. Possibly there will be more 
co-ordination of policy as a result of the Teheran confer- 
ence. Some machinery for closer consultation is, needed, to 
ensure that decisions taken in different parts of Persia 
do not clash. The more the Powers work together, the more 
the Persians can feel that the visitors in their midst are 
acting under wartime necessity, and not pursuing separate 
imperialist policies. 
* * * 


The Problem of Supplies 


The economic issues in Persia are as important as the 
political, and even more immediate. It is an undoubted fact 
that, economically, Persia has suffered considerably from the 
effects of the Allied occupation. The northern areas from 
which grain surpluses normally come have not been sending 
their quotas south. The British and the Americans have 
brought in grain, but it has not been properly distributed. 
There has been a tendency to blame the Persian Govern- 
ment for this, on the ground that hoarding and black market- 
ing have prevented fair distribution; and the Persian Govern- 
ment has certainly failed to some extent to take the proper 
measures. But lack of transport is at the root of the shortages. 
Here the Allies are frankly to blame. Under wartime con- 
ditions it may have been necessary to keep Persia short, 
because of the urgent need to get supplies to Russia, which 
has been, of course, always paramount. The Persians have 
suffered as a result. In common justice they have a high 
claim in post-war reconstruction, and the aid they receive 
should be more than a mere dole or direct compensation. 
Persia requires much assistance if the country is to be 
equipped with the economic apparatus of a modern state. 
The Great Powers can give this aid, which will prove at the 
the same time the best guarantee of Persia’s ability to 
achieve full political as well as economic independence. 


‘ 


* * * 


Labour and the Land 


Nationalisation of the land has long been the central 
plank of Labour’s agricultural programme, but the concept 
has always been somewhat nebulous. In its latest state- 
ment, the party, reviewing the effects of the war, concludes 
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that nationalisation is not only more necessary than ever, 
but has been. brought appreciably nearer, and it puts for- 
ward a scheme for bringing it into effect. The State would 
be empowered to acquire all agricultural land by a General 
Enabling Act, which would lay down the basis of com- 
pensation. The present owners would receive in exchange 
special land-stock of appropriate amounts at a fixed rate of 
interest ; but the Government would have the right to 
redeem the stock after a period of years. Acquisition 
should be “ carried out as rapidly and on as large a scale 
as practically possible,” but, pending the total acquisition 
of land, a National Land Commision would issue develop- 
ment bonds at low interest rates, and make loans for pro- 
viding farmers with equipment ; if existing owners were 
unable to provide sufficient capital, the Commission would 
buy the land outright. The report recognises that acquisi- 
tion is not enough ; the land must be efficiently farmed ana 
managed. It therefore recommends that the wartime County 
Executive Committees should continue, and, in conjunction 
with the Land Commission, fix standards of cultivation and 
see that these are reached. The Ministry of Agriculture 
would’ be responsible for formulating a home food pro- 
gramme, which should be directed towards the production 
of protective foodstuffs, and aim at a “balanced” agri- 
culture. Prices should be fixed “at the level necessary to 
bring forward the required supply from farms run at a fair 
level of efficiency,” while a more economical and orderly 
system of distribution would be introduced, under the 
general control of the Ministry of Food. The Labour party 
asks for increased wages for farm workers, improved rural 
amenities, housing, education and communications—it 
would abolish the tied cottage, that survival of feudalism. 
It recommends an extension in the number of farm colleges 
and institutes and stresses the importance of education and 
research. A great many of Labour’s proposals will com- 
nfand wide support—political groups from Conservatives 
to Communists, owners, farmers and farm-workers have all 
expressed themselves in favour of much of what they pro- 
pose. Some will oppose the retention of war agricultural 
committees, and there will inevitably be a sharp controversy 
over the question of land ownership. Nationalisation has 
indeed been proposed by quite non-political agricultural 
experts, such as Sir Daniel Hall, as well as by Socialists. 
It is not a doctrine or an end in itself. If it ean be proved 
that the land will be farmed more efficiently, and used more 
in the community’s interest, under State ownership, and that 
this is the only way of ensuring sufficient supplies of capital 
equipment to farmers, then the case for acquisition is made. 
But onus of proof rests with those who advocate it. 


¥ ¥ * 


Policy for Agriculture 


Throughout Labour’s farm programme, emphasis tends 
to be laid ‘on producers’ interests and “ fair prices” for the 
producer. It would be a pity if, in the first flush of excite- 
ment at its crusade among the agritultural community, the 
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Labour party were to fail to remember that the interest 
of industrial workers who, after’ all, form the vast majority 
of the population and are the mainstay of the party, lies in 
the provision of cheap and abundant food supplies. The 
only purpose of food production is food consumption, and 
the only object of expanding world agricultural output is 
to meet ‘the immense human nutritional needs, as recom- 
mended by the Hot Springs Conference. In the short run, 
Britain may have to continue its expansion of every type 
of production to meet postwar needs. In the long run, to 
aim at a “large and prosperous ” agriculture, except within 
carefully defined limits, would be uneconomic in the world 
context, and would be contrary to the interests of producers 
and consumers alike. 


* * * 


Mr Morrison’s Party? 


Mr Morrison is at present politics’ chief fighter. So far, 
he has not engaged in the championship bout for which 
most people believe he is in training. Most of his current 
battles are rather minor affrays in the booths—on the floor 
of the Commons or at public meetings. Last weekend he 
faced and beat hostile critics at a meeting at Wembley. He 
said, as he should have said from the start, that Sir Oswald 
Mosley has not in fact been released, but only moved under 
the severest safeguards. He asked his critics to state under 
what law he-could now charge or imprison Sir Oswald, 
who has not been proved guilty at law of any offence. But 
this is only a chapter in a longer story. Mr Morrison is at 
the parting of the ways. There is much interest in whether 
or not he really intends to contest the title of party or 
national leader. His position is peculiar. A major weakness 
of the Labour party at the present is the lack of a policy. 
Mr Morrison. in his speeches has outlined a policy ; but 
the party has-not taken it up. The party also lacks decision. 


It is divided on the question of Coalition, and still more 


divided on the question of returning to Opposition as soon 
as the war ends—which indeed, without a policy, might be 
disastrous. At Wembley, Mr Morrison called again for 
unity in reconstruction, but once more left it quite uncer- 
tain whether by,unity he meant the perpetuation of the 
Coalition after.the war. In other words, Mr Morrison has 

‘ not yet: made up his own mind. Meanwhile he has his party 
in a cleft stick. The party’s only present prospect of regain- 
ing prestige and attraction is to adopt something like Mr 
Morrison’s programme ; but Mr Morrison remains, to all 
appearance, a chief advocate of the merging of party 
identity in a national front.: 


x x * 


The Beveridge Ban 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has sternly rebuked 
critics of the instruction sent out to civil servants not to 
talk about. the Government’s plans for post-war employment 
with Sir William Beveridge. His justification of the ban is 
a double one: first, that this is no more than the particular 
application of a:general rule ; secondly, that it ‘is specially 
important that people should realise that Sir William’s 
Own inquiries into employment prospects are, unlike his 
survey of social security, entirely unofficial. Of the first 
point, it must be said that the rule is a bad one, especially 
in wartime, when many of the most useful and active brains 
are employed in Government service; there is an urgent 


need for the fullest participation ‘of all individuals, official . 


and non-official, in discussions about post-war policy. The 
second point is equally unconvincing. If the intention was 
to make plain that Sir William Beveridge’s present work is 
not Official, the proper means was to make a public state- 
ment to this effect in Parliament or elsewhere ; the in- 
struction to civil servants merely tells them what they 
surely already knew. 


x * * 


Italian Side-show ? 


The Eighth Army has advanced to half-way between 
the rivers Sangro and Pescara, and may reach the Rome- 
Pescara road in the next days. The fighting has, all the 
time, been heavy and “old-fashioned,” so much so that 
it has evoked memories of bloody battles in Flanders mud. 
The same has been true of the fighting at the western end 
of the front, where the Fifth Army has stormed and taken 
some of the mountain obstacles in front of the Garigliano, 
but is still hampered in its advance by bad weather and 
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swollen streams. But the sluggardly tempo of the Italian 
campaign is not due only to the weather. Despite massive 
artillery bombardment, much less striking power seems 
now to have been put into the attack than was anticipated 
earlier. This is only natural in view of the new and great 
demands of strategic plans, made since the Quebec Con- 
ference, for the Far East, for the West, and perhaps also for 
the Eastern Mediterranean. The great concentration of 
power, previously expected in the Central Mediterranean, 
may now have been very largely dispersed. ‘The strategic 
decisions announced at Teheran seem, in fact, to suggest 
that the Italian campaign is now considered as, if not a 
side-show, only a secondary operation, compared with the 
great blows which are being prepared “from East, West 
and South.” 


University Battleground 


Dramatic events at Oslo University mark the final 
failure of stubborn German attempts to nazify the political 
and spiritual life of occupied Norway. The policy of 
Gleichschaltung was started in September, 1941, when the 
Principal and several professors of Oslo University were 
deported to Germany and replaced by adherents of Quisling. 
The university was, however, allowed to carry on, and since 
then up to the end of last month it was the scene of a 
half-hidden struggle between patriotic professors and 
students, on the one side, and the Germans and the Quisling 
Principal, on the other. More than a year ago the inde- 
pendent professors opposed and prevented the recruitment 
of students for the Anti-Bolshevik Legion. The latest con- 
flict broke out over the attempt to limit entrance to pro- 
German students; the Principal was to decide whether 
candidates were worthy of being admitted. The entire 
university sprang to the defence of its traditional “freedom 
of entry.” Twenty-five professors and teachers and 1,300 
students, were arrested and threatened with deportation to 
Germany ; the rest of the students went into hiding. The 
university itself has been closed. This has led to a most 
impressive movement of protest in the remaining universi- 
ties of Europe. Even in occupied Denmark the universities 
have raised their voices, and the Finnish Government has 
had to forward the protest of the Finnish universities to 
Berlin. Such protests, coming from occupied or Axis lands, 
are perhaps even more significant and encouraging than the 
demonstrations in neutral Sweden and Switzerland. The 
Swedish Government went a step further and itself made 
a formal protest to the German Government—the second 
official demonstration of this kind, the first being its protest 
against the deportation of Danish Jews. This time Ribben- 
trop could not ignore it, and replied with a counter-protest 
against Swedish interference in German-Norwegian rela- 
tions. These events show how low German prestige now 
stands in Europe. 


* * * 


Civil Strife in Jugoslavia 


The split between King Peter’s Government and the 
partisans in Jugoslavia has come to a head with the forma- 
tion of the National Committee of Liberation by General 
Josip Broz Tito. Jugoslavia has thus two Governments 
which means that the state of civil war has now become 
quite open. King Peter’s Government rightly claims for 
itself the qualities of legitimacy and continuity. But these 
are its only virtues. Its vices are many. It is not repre- 
sentative of all the southern Slav nationalities ; it rather 
represents the most narrow pan-Serbian outlook ; it is not 
democratic. Last but not least it had allowed itself to be 
swayed too far by the “ prudent ” tactics of inactivity, which 
has brought General Mikhailovitch’s army to the point of 
disintegration. The number of his followers is said to have 
dwindled to 15,000 ; and parts of his army have undoubtedly 
compromised themselves by obscure dealings with the 
Neditch Government, if not with the Germans. It was pre- 
sumably to them that the warning of General Maitland 
Wilson was addressed some weeks ago ; and it is a fact that 
there has been no liaison between the Allied Command 
and Mikhailovitch’s Chetniks for some time past. Tito’s 
Provisional Government, on the other hand, cannot produce 
a legitimate birth certificate. But while its origin is obscure 
its fighting record is not. The partisans are said to number 
between 150,000 and 200,000; and there is close liaison 
between them and the Allied Command—and, despite dis- 
ingenuous tales of Soviet leadership, no liaison, until its start 
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in the last few days, with Russia, The composition 
of Tito’s Provisional Government is far too broad to justify 
the label “ movement of terroristic violence” attached to it 
by the Cairo Government. It includes, besides Communists, 
people of all political colours, such as Ivan Ribar, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Jugoslav Constitutional Assembly, M. Smod- 
laka, ex-Ambassador to the Vatican, Dr Seruce, ex-Governor 
of Slovenia under General Zivkovic, and the orthodox priest 
Zecevitch. It is, however, impossible to say whether these 
personalities participate in the Provisional Government 
merely as individuals, or whether they do so on behalf. of 
the political groups with whom they were associated in the 
past. And on this the degree to which the Tito Government 
is really backed by different social and political forces in 
Jugoslavia depends to a very large extent. 


* = *« 


Hudson on Farm Prices 


Mr Hudson, the Minister of Agriculture, can hardly 
have expected applause from farmers for his 1944 price 
schedule. Indeed, he could not expect applause from them 
for any price schedule, however generous. He had little 
difficulty, however, in countering the criticism of his new 
price-lists when he addressed farmers, farm-workers and 
landowners at Leeds on December 3rd. The Minister pointed 
out that the cost of increased wages would be £15,000,000 
in a full year, and £9,000,000 in the current year. Against 
that, farmers would receive £5,500,000 in higher milk prices 
and another £500,000 in increased prices for fat cows. In 
other words, farmers’ receipts will fall short of their in- 
creased wages bill by £3,000,000, that is, by appreciably 
less than has been estimated unofficially. This, in his view, 
is a small sum if -related to the expected turnover of farmers, 
that is, between £570 and £600 millions. (At the Ministry of 
Agriculture, a comparable pre-war figure is said not to be 
available ; an indication of the increase is provided by the 
fact that the gross value of agricultural and horticultural 
produce. in 1938-39 was {219 million.) Prices for 
1944 have been fixed at levels which, in the view 
of the Government, will enable all efficient farmers to obtain 
a “reasonable,” and in some cases a “generous,” return 
for their work. The Minister insisted that the prices farmers 
are enjoying to-day—the Government’s index of farm prices 
during the first half of this year shows an increase of some 
86 per cent over the figures for the corresponding period in 
1939—not merely cover their increased costs, but provide a 
markedly bigger incentive to production. The only funda- 
mental criticism that can be made of the Government’s war- 
time price policy is of the distribution of incentives between 
different sorts of produce; and in the latest changes a 


welcome attempt has been made to remove anomalies, 
notably in the case of milk. 


* * * 


The Disabled Persons Bill 


The second reading of the Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Bill was due to take place on the fourth sitting day 
of this week. It may be regarded as the first piece of re- 
construction legislation, for though there have been other 
measures, improving the position of the unemployed and 
old age pensioners, they have for the most part patched up 
existing social services, whereas this Bill breaks new ground. 
Moreover, it has a certain right to priority, for the disabled 
or battle casualties and air-raid casualties are already the 
most obvious cases in need of reconstruction after the war. 
Rightly, however, the Bill does not only cover war casual- 
ties. It includes within its scope all disabled persons, and a 
disabled person is defined as a person - 

who, on account of injury, disease, or congenital deformity, 
is substantially handicapped in obtaining or keeping employ- 
ment, or in undertaking work on his own account, of a kind. 


which . . . would be suited to his age, experience and qualifi- 
cations. . . 


The Bill follows closely the employment recommendations 
of the Tomlinson Committee. It makes provision for the 
vocational training and industrial rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled and for the registration of such persons ; it places on 
employers with 25 or more employees an obligation to em- 
ploy a quota of registered disabled ; it appropriates vacancies 
in certain employments for persons so registered—a new 
schedule of reserved occupations ; and it makes provision 
for assisting seriously disabled persons to obtain work under 
special conditions—under this heading would presumably 
come bad or chronic cases of tuberculosis, as well as the 
badly crippled. There are some—the Central Council for the 
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Care of Cripples among them—who disapprove of the 
registering of the disabled and the scheduling of certain 
occupations: for them, because, they say, it emphasises a 
person’s disability, whereas all action should concentrate on 
proving that a disabled person can become, as regards em- 
ployment, perfectly normal again. This. attitude is.justifiable ; 
It is very necessary to break down the suspicion of employers 
when faced with a disabled applicant for a job, and to 
abolish the idea that the best job for the disabled is as lift 
attendant. But it is a too strictly medical view. It ignores 
both the operation of workmen’s compensation and the actual 
circumstances of the labour market at a time when employers 
can pick and choose their workers. It is very right and 
necessary that the medical aspect of rehabilitation should 
stress a disabled person’s normality, and that the facilities 
should be there to restore him to normal working capacity. 
It is also essential that the workmen’s compensation laws 
should be reformed. When these steps have been taken, the 
provisions of the new Bill may wither away. But, in the 
meantime, it will ensure that many, if not all, of the disabled 
will be trained for and secure proper employment. And in 
so doing it may well make its own contribution to breaking 
down the old reactionary attitude towards the disabled. 


x * * 
Secret Diplomacy ? 


One consequence of the latest spate of Allied conferences 
may do more harm than it deserves. The press has held a 
Protest Week. Complaints have stormed in from Cairo ; 
they have flashed across the Atlantic. If all the world were 
comprehended in newspaper politics, the great Allies would 
by now be in the grips of a struggle more bitter than the 
war itself, The storm centre has been the Cairo and Teheran 
conferences, which have given rise to two different kinds of 
protest. The first concerns the actual handling of publicity 
at the meetings. It was decided in advance that, for security 
reasons, nothing should be known about them. The Egyptian 
and Turkish papers leaked a little, but most of mankind 
did not know that the Allied leaders were to meet first at 
Cairo and then at Teheran. Neither President Roosevelt nor 
Mr Churchill have any great affection for the press ; they 
do not much like being bothered by journalists. They de- 
cided not to see anybody, and not to tell anything, and they 
left a flustered, if willing, official to deal with one of the most 
formidable packs of newshounds ever brought to bay to- 
gether in a single place. Frustrated at every point, the press- 
men, seventy strong, sent a collective protest to Mr Bracken 
and Mr Elmer Davis. The point raised is much more im- 
portant than the wounded feelings of these particular cor- 
respondents. What is gained by the massive but ineffectual 
secrecy which surrounds the meetings of the great men? 
If security is vital, then no journalists should be admitted, 
no correspondents invited. If, on the other hand, publicity 
is held to be important, the press should be given the chance 
to report freely and fully. There is much to be said for the 
second method. It is a far cry from “ open covenants openly 
arrived at” to the all-enshrouding mystery of to-day, when 
the new leaders meet to decide the nations’ fate ; 
and right and complete reporting would do something to 
restore the people’s contact with the Titans, who are, after 
all, responsible to them. 


* * * 


Press Hysteria 


The protests about the handling of publicity at the Cairo , 
and Teheran meetings were justified. The protests about 
leakages of information seem very much out of proportion. 
The offenders were Tass and Reuters. The Tass Agency 
has escaped lightly in the outcry. All the weight of press 
wrath has fallen, strangely, on the British authorities, “The 
facts are simple. Reuters’ correspondent in Lisbon picked 
up the story of the conference, and sent it through London 
for distribution abroad. By a formality, it is a fact that the 
British censors pass “ news in transit” without censorship. 
The censor may have blundered, but there was no ill-intent. 
Then the storm broke. The British authorities were hotly 
attacked by the British press, who alone had not received 


_ the Reuter news, and by the American press, who felt that 


their readiness to hold the story had been exploited by “ the 
British ”—without attempting to specify—to secure 2 
scoop. The temperature rose to such a pitch that Mr Elmer 
Davis, head of the American Office of War Information, 
protested to Mr Bracken that the “premature disclosure 
had seriously jeo.ardised Anglo-American relations.” The 
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whole affair shows an astonishing sense of self-importance 
and lack of proportion in the newspaper world. If Anglo- 
American relations depended on nothing more than the 
good-will of temperamental journalists, then relations 
between the two countries might indeed be critical, Fortu- 
nately there are more solid foundations, American pro- 
tests about leakages—Reuters is not an isolated example— 
nearly always overlook the fact that the scoops which slip 
through the British censor are more often than not secured 
by American journalists in Britain from American sources. 
If the British censorship were stricter, would there not be 
an equally violent protest in the opposite sense? The aile- 
gations made against British journalists by some of their 
American colleagues—that they are cheats and tricksters, 
and so forth—refiect most discreditably on the state of mind, 
and knowledge of facts, of some American newspapermen. 


* * * 


Colonial Research 


The Colonial Research Committee has issued a progress 
report (Cmd. 6486). It will be recalled that the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act of 1940 provided for ex- 
penditure of up to £500,000 a year on colonial research, 
This was vastly greater than earlier grants from the Imperial 
Exchequer, and, unlike the £5 million a year made avail- 
able under the Act for development and welfare, which is 
to be limited to ten years, no term was fixed for the pro- 
vision made for research. The statement of policy made 
before the Act was passed announced that it was intended 
to establish a committee to advise on colonial research, but 
it was not found possible to do so until June, 1942, when 
the present committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Hailey. Its functions are to advise on the 
expenditure of the £500,000 a year provided by the Act 
and to advise upon and co-ordinate the whole range of 
research in the colonies, irrespective of the provision of 
funds. Its first report shows that its first function of recom- 
mending grants is sadly limited in wartime. Even where 
individual colonial research facilities have been maintained, 
it has not been possible to recommend their expansion, and 
in some cases they have been diverted from pure research 
to ad hoc wartime needs, Thus, since the committee was 
set up, grants for only ten research schemes have been made 
on its recommendation, amounting to a total value of only 
£47,250. To this must be added the grants made under 
the before the committee was established, which 
totalled some £56,658. Among the latter, the most impor- 
tant is the grant made for an organisation to conduct re- 
search into the utilisation of colonial products—the Colonial 
Products Research Council under the chairmanship of Lord 
Hankey, which, unlike the committee, is an executive body 
and organises research. It is also worth noting the small 
grant of £500 made to the Population Investigation Com- 
mittee for the completion of a compilation of a demographic 
survey of the colonial empire—a much neglected but badly 
needed piece of research, which, it is hoped, will fill the 
large gaps that now exist in colonial vital statistics. The 
Research Committee has not yet been able to complete 
its survey of the problems and needs of colonial research 
as a whole, but it has done enough to convince it that 

scientific facilities and terms of service must be improved, 
and new or additional methods of recruitment and organisa- 
tion devised, if research is to play an effective part in colonial 
development. 
In spite of its small beginnings, the committee is evidently 
thinking large and on the right lines. 


* * * 


Internal Combustion 


One of the characteristics of reconstruction reports 
published by trade associations is their comprehensiveness. 
Most of them volunteer suggestions about high policy at 
home and in international relations. Few of them deal at 
all adequately with the problems of their own particular 
industries. The report of the Internal Combustion Engine 
Manufacturers’ Association is one of the most ambitious yet 
issued—it consists of more than 80 closely printed pages. 


Like many other memoranda, it deals at length with. 


general economic and political problems. Since nearly two- 
thirds of the output of the industry represented by the 
Association was exported before the war, its interest in 
problems of international relations and trade is scarcely 
surprising. It quotes at length from the “ Network of World 
Trade ”—a League of Nations publication—in support of a 
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return to a system of multilateral trade. It strongly advocates 
the reform of taxation insofar as it inhibits industrial enter- 
prise and emphasises the importance of research. It 
urges the Government to exercise care in the disposal of its 
stocks of internal combustion engines after the war and 
suggests that they should be used to meet the needs of 
devastated countries, tc provide for a war reserve, and to 
improve the training equipment at engineering schools and 
technical institutions. The balance might then be taken over 
by an organisation “representative of the Association’s in- 
dustry and the Government” to be disposed of by it 

in the way best calculated to promote the national development 

and least likely to affect injuriously employment in the Asso- 

tion’s industry. 

The Association’s anxiety about the disposal of Govern- 
ment stocks can be readily understood. But, while a policy 
that would result in the disposal of the industry’s skill 
would be against the national interest, the disposal of sur- 
pluses can hardly be dictated by the interests of producers. 


* * * 


' Shorter - Notes 


New draft regulations relating to supplementary pensions 
and unemployment assistance came before the House of 
Commons this week. They codify and simplify the exist- 
ing regulations which, because of the frequent amendments, 
are very difficult for an applicant to understand. The main 
change is to present the new scales on an ex-rent basis ; 
that is, they are sums for needs other than rent to which 
a reasonable rent allowance will be added. Secondly, winter 
allowances will be dropped, and appropriate adjustments 
made throughout the year to those who have to provide 
their own fuel and light. Thirdly, rural differentiation will 
cease. Fourthly, rates for women will be the same as those 
for men. Fifthly, there will be no distinction between the rate 
for a wife who is a pensioner and one who is not. Lastly, 
the rates for children have been improved. The effects of 
these changes on an individual pensioner cannot be stated 
in general terms, for they depend on individual circum- 
stances as, for instance, whether he or she was in receipt of 
a winter allowance or not. But over the whole body of 
supplementary pensioners the standard will be raised, for 
the new regulations are estimated to cost the Exchequer an 
extra £7,250,000 a year. 

* 


In the debate on the Address, on Friday of last week, a 
statement of policy was made on Newfoundland. There is 
to be no change in the present form of government until 
after the end of the war in Europe, when, as soon as 
practicable, machinery will be provided “for enabling the 
Newfoundland people to examine the future of the island, 
and to express their considered views as to the form of 
government they desire, having regard to the financial and 
economic conditions prevailing at the time. . . In the mean- 
time, a vigorous attempt should be made to push on with the 
development of local government . . . as well as with general 
reconstruction plans. .. .” ; 

* 


During the debate on the pensions of retired state set- 
vants, the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that 
legislation will be introduced in the near future to deal 
with their position, but he emphasised that attention 
must be concentrated on cases of real hardship. 


* 


In a Note entitled “Higher Milk Prices” on ‘page 743 
of The Economist on December 4th there appeared the 
statement: “In the case of wheat and rye, an increase in 
the average payment will be counterbalanced by a corre- 
sponding reduction in prices.” The reference, obviously, 
was to the increase ‘in the acreage payment. 


* 


In October a detention order was made under Regulation 
18B against one person, a British subject of enemy origin. 
Ten persons were released, and on October 31st the total 
number detained was 355. Of this total, about 30, accord- 
ing to the Attorney-General’s statement in the Mosley 
debate, are Fascists. 
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OXFORD PAMPHLETS 
ON HOME 


6d. net each 


A new series of Oxford Pamphlets dealing 
with home front topics, political, social and 
economic, and designed for the general reader. 


Published : 
H.1. How Britain is Governed, . 


H.2. The Newspaper, 
H.3. The Transition from War to Peace, 


H.4. Britain’s Future Population, 


H.5. Will the War Make us Poorer ? 
by M. Young and H. N. Bunbury. 


H.7. British Trade Unions, 


Will be followed at short intervals by others 

on such subjects as The Civil Service, The 

British Political Parties, Education in Britain, 

Money, Agriculture, Britain’s Foreign Trade, 

The Problem of Full Employment, The National 
Debt, and many others. 


Oxford University Press 


* no need for 
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WINTER COLDS 


HERE is no longer any need to dread winter colds. 
They can be prevented by taking SEROCALCIN, 
the scientific immunising agent that gives complete 


freedom from colds in the majority of cases. 


How it is done 
SEROCALCIN acts by stim- 
ulating the natural defence 
powers of the body. It en- 
hances the resistive capacity 
against invading organisms 
that cause colds. 
SEROCALCIN prevents a 
cold before it happens. 


Simple and Safe 


The immunising course con- 
sists of 60 SEROCALCIN 
tablets taken at the rate of two 
daily for thirty consecutive 
days. In 80 per cent. of cases 
this course gives immunity 
from colds for a period of 3 to 
4 months. There are no 
“ drugs ” in SEROCALCIN 
—it is perfectly safe both for 
adults and children. 


Proved by Tests 

Scientific tests by Doctors in 
private practice; in Hospitals 
and in Factories have estab- 
lished the claims made for 
SEROCALCIN and confirm 
its ability to give successful 
results in 80% of cases. 


Supplies and Prices 
Hospitals, Schools, Munition 
Faotories and export trade 
have first claim on supplies, 
but most Chemists have ade- 
quate stocks. The im- 
munising course of 
SEROCALCIN (Reg. Trade 
Mark) costs 8/54$d. including 
tax. Industrial and School 
Medical Officers, Nurses, 
welfare workers, Labour 
Officers and interested mem- 
bers of the public are invited 
to write for a booklet “‘ Im- 
munity from Colds ” which 
will be sent on receipt of 1d. 
stamp (to comply with official 
requirements). 


For existing colds, too 


If you already have a cold, 
SEROCALCIN will prob- 
ably clear it up in 48 to 72 
hours. The dose for this pur- 
pose is three tablets three 
times daily, and a small treat- 
ment pack of 20 Tablets 
(price 3/4$d. inc. tax) is 
available. 


“SEROCALCIN PREVENTS COLDS” 


Harwoods Laboratories Limited, Rickmansworth Road, Watford, Herts. 
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Studies in 
Eeonomie Dynamies 
M. KALECKI 


Author of Essays in the Theory of Economic 
Fluctuations 


These five interconnected essays (Costs and 
Prices—The Short-Term and the Long-Term Rate 
of Interest—A Theory of Profits—The “ Pure” 
Business Cycle—The Trend) present the results 
of further research into the subjects which the 
author discussed in his Essays in the Theory of 
Economic Fluctuations. This inquiry also includes 
a discussion of the influence of the increase of 
population and technical progress upon. the 
economic development of a capitalist —- 

Ss. net, 


Iron and Steel in 
Britain 
T. H. BURNHAM and 
G. O. HOSKINS 


“The position of Britain in the world iron and 
steel industry changed from one of unquestioned 
predominance to the fourth in rank both in 
production and exports.” In order to discover: the 
factors which were responsible for this, the book 
examines the history of the industry between 1870 
and 1930 and throws a spotlight on these critical 
decades. T. H. Burnham is well known as the 
author of the book Engineering Economics, 
which since 1927 has been widely used, and in the 
authorship of which G. O. Hoskins is now 
associated. With Text Diagrams, 25s. net. 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd: 
40, Museum Street, London, W.C.A 





Vitamins in chocolate 
for liberated Europe 


The British Government, having examined 


all the ways in which sufficient vitamins could 
be provided to the under-nourished children 
of liberated Europe, have arrived at the con- 
clusion— as Rowntrees did in 1938— that 
chocolate offers one of the best vehicles for 
carrying added vitamins. In chocolate, the 
vitamins retain practically all their potency. 


Before the war, Rowntrees pioneered the 


‘ addition of vitamins to cocoa and chocolate. 


Their object was to enhance the protective 
value of these already highly nutritious foods. 

Today, when the Allied Governments are 
faced with the enormous problem of re- 
habilitating each occupied territory as it is 
freed, Rowntree’s experience of fortifying 
cocoa and chocolate with vitamins on a large 
scale is proving of great value. When the war 
is won, this experience will again be used. for 
the benefit of the British public. 


ROWNTREES 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Industrial Incentive—Iwo Models 


(From a Correspondent in Ohio) 


Cleveland, October 23rd 


IF travel were easy, two Cleveland concerns wou'd be 
receiving more visitors from this and other countries 
to-day than the old showplace near Detroit, Ford Motors. 
About as many newspaper and magazine articles are written 
about them concurrently as all other Ohio manufacturing 
concerns put together. They are Jack and Heintz, Incor- 
porated, and the Lincoln Electric Company. 

Jack and Heintz is the closely-owned company founded 
about three years ago by William S. (“Bill”) Jack, of 
Cleve!and, and Ralph Heintz, of California, to make air- 
' craft accessories. Built up rapidly to more than 7,500 
employees in five suburban works, it attracted national 
publicity first for the high bonuses paid to executives, and 
then for the high earnings of all the men and women em- 
ployed there, even the sweepers averaging more than $100 
a week, 

Lincoln Electric, maker of electric-welding equipment 
and welding rods, is smaller but much older ; it has become 
notable for a bonus system which for several years has been 
paying annually to employees as much money as they 
earned in wages. Nearly all factory workmen there have 
incomes upward of $4,000 a year. But what put Lincoln’s 
name into every newspaper lately was the resistance of its 
president, James F. Lincoln, to the demand of the Navy 
Price Adjustment Board to return $3,250,000 of the com- 
pany’s 1942 profits of nearly $5,000,000 under the re- 
capture procedure which this and several other Boards have 
been carrying on. He has recently defied the Board to 
collect, but has until the end of October to present further 
evidence. The Board is prepared if necessary to stop pay- 
ments to the company, as well as further orders, 


Rewards and Profits 


Jack and Heintz and Lincoln Electric share the regional 
leadership in rewards to their entire complements of 
factory workers, although a number of ckilled workmen in 
other concerns make more than the average men in these 
cwo companies’ employ—earnings of $200 a week, tor 
example, are not unknown in such crafts as boring-mill 
operation, if a man works many hours overtime. But 
chough the wages bills of these two companies, in propor- 
tion to numbers on the pay-rolls, both exceed those of all 
other employers here, and though both of them obtain 
very high production per man and make large profits, 
their policies might be said to lie at opposite poles within 
the frame of industrial success. 

Jack and Heintz’s efficiency can be measured against that 
of other manufacturers making the same new product ; 
their ability to bring down costs more rapidly than older 
contractors in the same fie'd led the Services to ask them 
to take on the difficult production of the automatic pilot. 
To Heintz, a mechanical genius, is said to go much of the 
credit for recent production short-cuts. 

The enormous savings of mass production of what had 
once been hand work were first divided three ways—in 
price reductions, in bonuses to executives, and in benefits 
of every sort to employees. The bonuses had to be given 
up, but the US Treasury has permitted the company to 
charge to production casts the expenses of meals in the 
plant, banquets, music piped continuously through the 
factory, life insurance, dentistry, surgery, two-week 
vacations (in Florida until travel restrictions cut them off), 
steam baths and rubdowns, all without charge. Only the 
free vitamin pills intended to prevent colds ($25,000 worth) 
were disallowed. Jack is the son of poor Scottish and 
Canadian immigrants and says he decided to treat his 
“associates” the way he wanted to be treated when he 
toiled at a machine. 


Hard Work 


The hourly wages paid are at approximately the going 
rates of the community ; the workers’ high earnings are 
due to the fact that they normally work 84 hours a week 
on two seven-day shifts. No little of their spirit is due to 
their feeling they are people of superior stamina. 

As the plants developed the lure of the large wages from 
premium overtime drew men and women from every 
large establishment in Cleveland, with perhaps the sole ex- 
ception of Lincoln Electric. A waiting list exceeding 20,000 
was built up. Because employees must be on the job for 
longer, than the business day, the plants maintain a large 
department to handle for them the “ red tape ” of daily life, 
such as tax returns, automobile and other licences, house 
rentals and purchases and rationing. 

“Bill” Jack talks daily over the plants’ loud-speaker 
systems in that voice of magic quality which once, .when 
he was business agent of the Machinists’ Union many years 
ago, called out on strike the employees of the city’s largest 
machine-tool works. At that time he merely stood on the 
pavement and shouted into the windows. To-day all his 
employers must belong to this union. 

Jack has no piece-work in the plant. He relies solely on 
the collective spirit of the men and women to reduce 
absenteeism, tardiness and slackness of work, and even the 
sceptics, of which Cleveland had many, now concede that 
Jack “has something on the ball.” Employers from as far as 
the Pacific coast have sent men to Cleveland to study his 
unique methods. Technical journalists visit the enterprise 
to inquire if it’s “ Factory or free-for-all,” “insane manage- 
ment or common sense.” 

Lincoln Electric has the same collective spirit among the 
workpeople, but without the daily evangelism. J. F. Lincoln, 
a far colder personatity than Jack, preaches “ intelligent 
selfishness ” and opposition to unions, has no organisation 
in his plant, makes no labour agreements, and writes 
pamphlets in the economics of the pure Manchester or 
Herbert Spencer school. Competitors in the welding field 
admit his price-cutting methods have led to lowering the 
cost of the welder to one-seventh of what it was 25 years 
ago, and the welding rod to one-third in the same period, 
with the result that the company has made large profits, 
even after paying the workmen double what they normally 
make for the same employment e'sewhere. Their working 
week is only about half that of Jack and Heintz, Lincoln 
holding that they cannot be at top efficiency for much 
more than 40 to 45 hours a week. The US Treasury has 
recently decided to disallow the annual bonuses as deduc- 
tions from profits, on the ground that ordinary workmen 
should not be worth $5,000 a year. Lincoln replies that 
the enthusiastic and confident spirit obtained by paying an 
entire force high wages yields a collective efficiency which 
is reflected in low prices and public benefit. 

Jack and Heintz profits were $1,776,000 in 1942, of which 
Jack sought to retain $961,000, but he was renegotiated 
down to $156,000. Linco!n, upon being to!d to return over 
$3,000,000 out of the $5,000,000 he made on $34 million of 
business, stormed before the House Ways and Means 
Committee in Washington, demanded Congressional inquiry 
into renegotiation of contracts, and announced he wouldn’t 
pay. Apparently his voice will be effective, with that of 
others, in obtaining changes in detail in the recapture 
legislation, but not in its repeal. He is now making speeches 
about “dictatorship ” and giving out numerous statements. 

Sedate Clevelanders have enjoyed Jack’s arguments with 
other employers over the “ theft” of labour and Lincoln’s 
ruckus with the Government, but some are inclined to be 
thankful that the city has only a few industrialists of similar 
innovating and disturbing energy. 
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American Notes 


Subsidy Strategy 


The Administration, which seemed to be playing for 
time on the subsidy issue, has abandoned this tack. Marvin 
Jones, War Food Administrator, has admitted that delay 
would not improve the Administration’s chances, and would 
merely bog down the food programme. It is not yet clear 
whether this change is due to the opposition’s refusal to 
agree to the proposed 60-day postponement, or whether the 
Administration has either succeeded—or realised that it 
cannot succeed—in healing the split in the Democratic 
party on this issue. Some compromise proposals have been 
put forward, like that of Senator Ellender, who suggested 
limited subsidies on condition that the “ little steel” wage 
formula was maintained. But the opposition pressure has 
not slackened. The Senate Agriculture Committee has 
approved a bill banning subsidies for milk-feed, amounting 
to $200 million, and requiring instead an immediate one 
cent a quart rise in the price of milk. The National Council 
of Farmer Co-operatives has proposed wage subsidies in 
four key industries as a substitute for food subsidies. The 
United Steel Workers have announced their intention of 
reopening their contracts to secure a 17 cent an hour 
increase in their basic wage. The Senate Finance Committee 
shows no signs of increasing taxes beyond those of the 
House Bill. In view of accusations that the food programme 
has kept domestic supplies below what they might have 
been in a free market, the announcement of an increase in 
the meat ration is good politics. It will amount to about 
30 per cent more in December,’ and is possible because of 
heavier slaughterings this autumn owing to the scarcity of 
feed—a case of jam to-day but not to-morrow. But the 
prospects of maintaining an effective and integrated anti- 
inflation front remain dim. 


* x x 


Down on the Farm 


The impact of the war on farm living stangards is the 
subject of a recent study by the Department of Agriculture. 
President Roosevelt, in his Message on Food Subsidies, 
pointed out that the income of farm operators has not only 
increased rapidly in the war years but has risen more than 
the average income of other groups in the population. Cash 
income is higher than ever before. In 1941 half the families 
operating farms received less than $760 cash income from 
all sources. In 1942 the corresponding mid-point was $1,320, 
and in 1943 it may reach $1,500. Distribution is less unequal, 
although it is still true that the upper Io per cent of farm 
families received 37 per cent of farm income, and the lower 
Io per cent less than 1 per cent. In part this increase is 
offset by higher prices and increased taxes, which are being 
paid for the first time. The average expenditures of a farm 
family on the same pattern of living are estimated to have 
increased from $823 in 1941 to $981 in June, 1943. Never- 
theless, as income went up faster than retail prices, the 
lower-income farmers were able to increase their consump- 
tion. Rationing did not prevent this, as they had never before 
been able to afford even the ration. Those in the higher 
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income groups may be just maintaining their standards, 
or even cutting them down as a result of restrictions, ration- 
ing and taxes. There remains, however, a substantial amount 
of cash in the farmer’s hands. Some of this is being used 
to reduce debt. Farm mortgage debt declined in 1941 by 
1.6 per cent, in 1942 by 5.4 per cent, and in 1943 by about 10 
per cent. More homes are being bought and paid for in cash. 
Nevertheless, black spots remain, and in some cases have 
grown. The farm home, always notorious for ‘its lack of 
amenities, has gone without repairs, partly because the 
farmer was too busy, partly because of materials restric- 
tions. The provision of medical care, always at its worst 
in rural areas, has suffered disproportionately by the calling 
up of doctors and nurses. Rural education, with its poor 
salaries, has been denuded of teachers who have been ‘called 
up or gone into better-paying occupations. Restrictions on 
transport, particularly petrol rationing, have further reduced 
the meagre opportunities for recreation which 4re available. 
Farmers are still ineligible for the most important benefits 
of the social security programme. Plainly after the war there 
will be scope and need for vast improvement in rural stan- 
dards of living as regards education, group medicine, 
dentistry and hospitalisation, home amenities, and recrea- 
tion. It is also easy to see why the farmer, with more cash, 
but in many cases seriously impaired living standards, 
and fewer opportunities to spend his money‘ than non- 
rural workers, suffers from a Sense of injustice’ ‘and is in- 
clined to return to the Republican fold: 


* x * 


The Soldier’s Vote . Seine 

The authority of the states over election procedure 
was upheld this week when the Senate set aside a Bill 
providing for a simple Federal war ballot for absentee 
Service men, members of the Merchant Marine, and some 


‘ Civilians serving abroad. Instead, by a vote of 42-37 a Bill 


was passed merely recommending the states to pass enabling 
legislation. Most states—46 out of 48—already have statutes 
on their books permitting Service men stationed in other 
parts of the United States to vote, but these do not apply 
to men serving abroad. In view of the crucial importance 
of next year’s Presidential election, and the growing num- 
bers of men overseas, the concern of both parties over 
the procedure to be adopted is increasingly lively. Under 
the American electoral system, the vote for Federal offices 
is not cast directly, but for the delegation of each state to 
the electoral college. A majority of hundreds may secure the 
whole state vote at the electoral college for the successful 
party. Thus a small number of votes may swing several 
key states and decide the issue. A recent Gallup poll gives 
some. support to the Democrats’ contention that in past 
elections they have suffered disproportionately from the 
disfranchisement of Service men. On the floor:of.the Senate 
support for the simple and efficient Federal supervision 
of absentee voting was withdrawn when the ‘opposition 
threatened a series of court cases contesting the results of 
such elections on constitutional grounds. But despite the 
rallying cry of the constitution and states’ rights, the debate 
was not purely a matter of academic principle. Unless the 
states waive their rights, the maintenance of state authority 
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would mean the export of such contrivances as the poll tax, 
which in a number of Southern states disfranchises many 
poor whites and most negroes. 


x * * 


Suckers and Scruples 


The bitterness of the American press over its chance 
to publish the product of Reuter’s “spontaneous enter- 
prise” (on the details of the Allied conference in Cairo) 
can hardly be exaggerated. For a moment it seemed 
as though the bungling of the publicity end would receive 
almost as much attention as the conference itself. It was in- 
evitable that a fair share of the criticism should have been 
directed at Mr Davis and the Office of War Information, and 
this may account for the heat of Mr Davis’s reproaches. 
There has been rather less attention than might have been 
expected to the failure of the liaison between the publicity 
agencies of the two Governments. Roughly the critics may be 
divided into two groups: those who never took the security 
arrangements very seriously, and feel the United States 
ought to take its “defeat” with a good grace, and be more 

‘mnimble-witted next time ; and those who were proudly con- 
scious of co-operating by not publishing the story and now 
feel they have been badly let down—which, as a Note of 
the Week on another page suggests, is a travesty 
of what actually ha It is among the latter 
that the main damage has been done. The recurrent belief 
that Uncle Sam is a sucker in international affairs. and in- 
capable of holding his own with slick foreign politicians, 
has never died out. It was revived by the five Senators, and 
has now been tremendously reinforced. There is a natural, 
if unfortunate, desire to show that the Americans too know 
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how to act tough. There has been a stimulus, as well, to 
the belief that in international communications—cable and 
wireless—the United States should be increasingly inde- 
pendent of other nations. 


* * « 
Unregenerate Kansan 


Mr Hull’s suggestion of a common foreign policy 
plank for both parties has evoked violent disagreement from 
Mr Landon, who disapproves not only of any entangling 
alliances, but of the Moscow pact. Mr Landon 1s not a 
believer in “One World” or its proponent, Mr Willkie, 
It is believed that his statement is proof that the anti- 
Willkie movement is getting into high gear. Mr Landon, 
unsuccessful Republican candidate in 1936, is, perhaps, more 
important as a portent than a prophet. Both by natural 
inclination and careful study he represents what the average 
Middle-Western Republican, of conservative cast, is think- 
ing, as well as the Old Guard of the party. Isolationism is 
not dead if Landon is once more its mouth-piece, or if a 
substantial section of the party is willing to challenge the 
achievements of the President in foreign policy. The threat, 
it is true, is much reduced. Mr Willkie has agreed that if 
Landon’s views represent those of the party machine, he 
will not be its candidate. There is no doubt that many 
Republicans would approve his decision that a retreat from 
the cautious commitments of Mackinac would cost the 
party dearly in terms of votes. After the last war the desire 
to preserve the unity of the party led Republican supporters 
of the League to go along with Harding. But the lesson 
of the last twenty years makes it unlikely that such a sac- 
rifice could be exacted again from the progressive wing. 
Mr Landon may succeed in stopping Willkie but at the risk 
of splitting his own party in two. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Relief Resolutions 


THE United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion’s conference at Atlantic City ended on December Ist. 
The conference has done much preparatory work. But it 
still hard to get any precise idea of some of the decisions 
adopted or of the course of the preceding discussions. All 
that is available is a ridiculously chaotic medley of resolu- 
tions, fragmentary reports and contradictory statements 
issued by the Inter-Allied Information Committee. A 
more comprehensive and complete report should be issued 
at once. Public interest in relief and rehabilitation is too 
great for this confusion to be permitted. 

The major issues before UNRRA have been discussed 
in two previous issues of The Economist. It is now possible 
with some ingenuity and imagination to sum up the deci- 
sions made and to make clear a few of the points that 
have given rise to criticisms. 

In one vital respect the work of the Conference has 
been very useful. It has dispelled exaggerated and over- 
optimistic expectations. The report on post-war require- 
ments of the earlier Inter-Allied Committee rested, to 
some extent, on such false hopes. The report estimated that 
nearly 46 million metric tons of supplies and 23.5 million 
tons of shipping would be required for shipment to Europe 
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during the first half year after the war. The longest list 
of requirements was drawn up for France—nearly 7.5 
million tons, including 1.4 million tons of petroleum and 
petroleum products and 292,000 tons of wine. In food- 
stuffs, Poland’s needs are the greatest—1.7 million tons. 
The overall figures for other countries in this list were: 
Belgium-Luxemburg, 3 million tons ; Czechoslovakia, 1.8 
million tons ; Greece, 1.7 million tons ; Netherlands, nearly 
3 million tons ; Norway, 1.8; and Jugoslavia, 1.1 million 
tons. In his report to the Council of UNRRA Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross explained that these estimates “were only a 
target.” New and reduced estimates have now apparently to 
be made, which will have to reckon with the very high needs 
of Russia, so far not even tentatively calculated. Accord- 
ing to the report of the sub-committee “on procedures for 
ascertaining and meeting deficits in supplies requiring 
importation” the revised estimates will be based on 
regional standards of pre-war consumption; and from 
these figures a proportion will be deducted to take account 
of the overriding current shortages. 

Contrary to some reports, the Conference has not 
entirely dropped “ the second R” from its name. Something 
called rehabilitation remains, but a distinction has been 
made between rehabilitation and reconstruction. What is 
envisaged is not merely immediate relief, but also 
some assistance in putting some industries to work. The 
principle seems to be that such assistance should be con- 
fined to production of cOnsumers’ goods in existing 
establishments. “No new construction work is within 
UNRRA’S scope”—as the report of one of the sub- 
committees says. Raw materials, machinery, machine tools 
and spare parts will, however, be supplied; and even 
the restoration of local coal and mineral mines by UNRRA 
has been promised. For agriculture UNRRA “should 
concentrate on the first crop year after liberation.” The 
agricultural sub-committee speaks with marked optimism 
about agriculture in the non-devastated areas as a “ going 
concern.” It recommends the continuation of war pro- 
duction policy; the expansion of fisheries and whaling 
industry in view of the shortage of animal protein fats and 
vitamins ; and priorities for imports of dairy cattle feeding 
stuffs over others. 

The sovereignty of the Governments of liberated coun- 
tries has been accepted as the principle in distribution. 
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Most of the Governments concerned are confident that 
the necessary agencies for distribution will be in working 
order, which may or may not be true. The immediate 
exercise of national sovereignty by the recognised Govern- 
ment.in each of the liberated countries is, however, not 
taken for granted. 


In the case of a liberated territory [says the report on the 
scope of ’s activities] in which a government or 
recognised national. authority does not yet exercise administra- 
tive authority, UNRRA will operate from such a time and for 
such purposes as may be agreed upon between the military 
command and the administration, and subject .to such control 
as the military command may find necessary. The adminis- 
tration shall, as far as circumstances permit, seek the advice 
of the national government or recognised national authority 
concerned. 


Methods of distribution have been only very sketchily 
defined. From the available reports and resolutions it is 
not clear, for instance, to what extent supplies from 
UNRRA will be distributed on the basis of charity and 
to what extent through commercial channels. The report 
on distribution policies speaks of 


measures to ensure that in so far as the distribution . . . 

is done through private trade, the remuneration earned by 

private traders for their servic; is not more than is fair and 

reasonable. 

The general principle is that 

distribution should be so conducted that all classes of the 
population, irrespective of their purchasing power, shall receive 

their equitable shares of essential commodities. When supplies 

are sold to consumers, prices should be set at such levels as 

to facilitate the flow of supplies into the proper hands. 


Effective rationing and price controls are recommended 
with much emphasis: 


The suppression of black markets should not be left to 
general pronouncements and decrees, but should be the sub- 
ject of active measures of enforcement applied vigorously and 
unremittingly. 

Finally, the important provision is made that “at no time 
should relief be used as a political weapon” and that 
“no discrimination should be made in the distribution 

. because of race, creed, or political belief ”—provisions 
which, if they are not to remain mere lip-service, would 
call for very scrupulous surveillance of the distribution 
by impartial UNRRA authorities. Unfortunately, the prin- 
ciple of a hundred per cent sovereignty may in some cir- 
cumstances rob these provisions of much of their practical 
meaning. 


Financing Relief 


The financial proposals provide for contributions by the 
non-occupied countries to the amount of one per cent of 
their national incomes during the year ended June 30, 
1943. This is to be not an annual contribution, but the basic 
share of the countries concerned “for UNRRA’s entire 
term of operation.” The recommendation is, of course, 
subject to approval by the constitutional bodies of each 
country. Not less than ten per cent of ‘the contribution 
is to be paid out in currency which can be spent outside 
the paying country; the rest in credit in local currency 
to cover internal purchases. Contributions will also be 


accepted from private sources. Advances made by a mem-- 


ber country to cover the administrative costs of UNRRA 
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may be deducted from the country’s. basic contribution. 
On the other hand, the recipient countries’ ability to pay 
for supplies will be estimated by the Director-General 
(or by the Council in case of disagreement). Finally, mem- 
ber-Governments will be asked to waive export taxes. on 
UNRRA supplies. 


The estimate of the purely administrative budget of 
UNRRA itself, not the cost of relief, is £2,500,000 for the 
rest of 1943 and for 1944. Of this total, forty per cent is 
to be covered by the USA; and fifteen per cent each by 
Great Britain and the USSR. China would pay five per 
cent ; France and India four per cent each ; and Canada 
three per cent. 


Inflation in Eire ? 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


November 22nd 

IN popular discussion about the economic effects of the 
war on Eire, thé word “ inflation ” is bandied about a great 
deal without much inquiry into its precise meaning: It is 
interesting to investigate to what extent inflation has taken 
place. Many inflationary symptoms are to be observed. 
The cost of living has risen by 64 per cent since 1939, 
the monetary circulation has increased from £18 million 
to £32 million and bank deposits from £119 million to 
£162 million. The purchasing power of the Irish pound 
has unquestionably been reduced, and the amount of money 
has been increased. It does not, however, necessarily follow 
that the Irish economic system is suffering from inflation. 
An increase in prices and an jncrease in the volume of 
money are not in themselves inflationary. The question that 
has to be answered is whether the impulses generating these 
conditions came “from the side of money” or “from the 
side of things.” 


Inflation is the consequence of an increase in the money 
income of a community not matched by a corresponding 
increase in the output of consumers’ goods. The national 
income of Eire in 1939 was about £160 million. It is esti- 
mated that in the present year it is about £200 million, an 
increase of 25 per cent. The greater part of this increase 
is accounted for by the increase in the net agricultural out- 
put, which rose from about £55 million to about £85 
million. Farmers are notoriously savers, and a ‘considerable 
proportion of their increased incomes is withheld from 
consumption. Wage rates have risen by 15-20 per cent, 
but emigration has caused a reduction in the: numbers 
employed., There has been no vast expansion of working 
class incomes such as has taken place in Great Britain. 
The Government has paid for its expenditure by taxa- 
tion or by borrowing the real savings of the people. In 
1942, the deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank ‘and 
savings certificates increased by nearly £4,000,000. The 
Exchequer has not borrowed from either the Central Bank 
or the commercial banks. One definitely inflationary ele- 
ment is the income entering the country as remittances 
from emigrants and as expenditure by tourists from 
Northern Ireland. This is estimated at £10 million in 1943. 
In so far as this income is not saved, it is an inflationary 
influence. It is, in fact, an inflow into Eire of the British 
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inflationary tide. The effect of this income should not, 
however, be exaggerated. It amounts to only about 5 per 
cent of the national income of Eire, and a substantial part 
of it is known to be saved by the recipients. F 

The increase in the cost of living is the result of increased 
prices of agricultural products and imports. The agri- 
cultural price index has risen by 76 per cent since 1939. 
Prices of many farm products have been raised by the 
Government in order to stimulate the production of essen- 
tial food, but, in the opinion of many people, the increases 
have been excessive. Increased prices in the export market 
have necessarily been reflected in the home market. The 
import price index has risen by 115 per cent, but the 
volume of imports has fallen by two-thirds. Heroic attempts 
have been made to control prices, profits and wages, but 
the forces pressing upwards are very strong and the con- 
trol has not been completely successful. Subsidies amount- 
ing to about £4,000,000 a year are being given to assist in 
keeping down the cost of living, but the capacity of sub- 
sidising is limited by the restricted field for additional 
taxation. There is no rich class in Eire to bear the taxes 
necessary for an extensive policy of subsidies on food. 

The increase in the monetary circulation reflects the 
higher agricultural prices, together with a tendency to 
hold additional reserves of cash in a period of uncertainty. 
The increase in the Irish banks’ charges to their customers 
has led to a certain substitution of cash for cheque pay- 
ments. The expansion of deposits is the result of the lack 
of profitable investment opportunities. Loans and advances 
have been reduced, and the diminution in private borrowing 
has not been offset by any increase in public borrowing. 
In Great Britain, the expansion of deposits reflects the vast 
Government borrowing from the banks; in Eire, it signalises 
idle money and the growth of savings. The general con- 
clusion that can be reached is that the inflationary symptoms 
in the Irish price and monetary statistics do not indicate 
an inflationary condition in the economic system. The up- 
ward impulses have been on the side of things rather than 
on the side of money. If the war were at an end, agricultural 
prices and import prices would begin to move down and 
the cost of living would be automatically reduced. If wages 
were allowed to rise, their reduction would not be auto- 
matic and might give rise to considerable difficulty. It is 
therefore very important that the policy of holding down 
wage rates should be consistently pursued. 


Latin American Coffee 


[BY A-‘CORRESPONDENT] 


November 23rd 


Durinc the past four months, the position of Latin 
American coffee has entered a new phase. The surplus 
problem of the area, which supplies over nine-tenths of 
the world’s coffee, has given way to a comparatively tight 
supply position. This may become serious if the course 
of the war allows the resumption of coffee shipments to 
Europe on any scale in the next few months. The position 
is not unlike that at the end of the last war, when a serious 
Brazilian crop failure caused an international coffee shortage. 
The resulting scramble for supplies stimulated production 
to such an extent that at no time during the interwar 
period did the world coffee market become normal again. 

In the years preceding this war, the world coffee crop 
fluctuated between 32 million and 36.4 million bags of 
60 kilos each per season, of which Brazil supplied between 
60 and 70 per cent. World deliveries never exceeded 27 
million bags in a single season, and of, this total some two- 
fifths was taken up by the European Continent. The 
blockade thus caused a serious shrinkage of consuming 
markets, and the Latin American producers, for most of 
whom coffee is by far the most important export commodity, 
were severely hit. In October, 1940, the United States 
Government came to the rescue. It encouraged the con- 
clusion of the Pan-American coffee agreement, which 
accorded each of the Latin American producing areas fixed 
import quotas in the United States and the rest of the 
world. For the duration of the war, the quotas for coun- 
tries outside the United States were only of theoretical in- 
terest, but as the United States import quotas were fairly 
large, they helped the Latin American producers over their 
worst difficulties. 

This scheme worked well in its first year. In the 1940-41 
season, the United States consumed 16.4 million bags of 
coffee and arrivals of coffee in US ports even reached 
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17.65 million bags, both of them record figures. The situa- 
tion, however, changed in the following season, when the 
shipping shortage reduced US domestic deliveries by 4 
million bags and port arrivals by 6 million bags. In the first 
half of the 1942-43 season, the outlook became even worse. 
The smallness of the shipping space available for coffee 
resulted in a big reduction in United States stocks, with 
the result that coffee rationing was introduced in the United 
States in November, 1942. Since the beginning of this year, 
however, the tide has turned again. More shipping became 
available, and it was chiefly used to convey coffee from the 
producing countries in Central America and the northern 
part of South America to the United States. In the 1942-43 
season, which ended on June 30 last, coffee arrivals in the 
United States showed a considerable improvement on the 
year. The total quantity imported amounted to 12.99 million 
bags, against 11.71 million bags in 1941-42. Whereas, how- 
ever, US arrivals from non-Brazilian sources rose from 
4.61 million bags in 1941-42 to 8.72 million bags in 1942-43. 
those of Brazilian coffee declined from 7.09 to 4.27 million 
bags. Both the revival of shipments and the rationing oi 
consumption restored the statistical position in the United 
States sufficiently to enable the Government to revoke the 
coffee rationing order from the end of July. 
As a result of this revocation, the United States will 
have to continue to import coffee on a larger scale. There 
are, indeed, reports that the increasing imports, combined 
with the fact that the coffee ships arriving from Latin 
America now carry between three and five times the normal 
pre-war quantities of coffee, are causing considering storage 
difficulties in US ports. As the heavy imports last year 
from non-Brazilian sources have largely absorbed the sur- 
pluses of the smaller Latin American producing countries, 
the bulk of future imports will have to come from Brazil. 


Brazil’s Supplies 


Brazil, however, which for more than two decades had 
suffered from very heavy coffee surpluses, is this year for 
the first time faced with a somewhat tight supply position. 
The country’s coffee crop fell, owing to heavy frost damage, 
to 12.79 million bags in 1941-42, and showed only a 
moderate recovery last season. In September, 1943, frosts 
again played havoc with the growing crop, and, although 
latest reports speak of smaller damage than was at first 
expected, the ‘quantity available in Brazil from new pro- 
duction this season will hardly be in excess of 13 million 
bags. There are in addition some 7.90 million bags from 
former crops, but the great bulk of this total supply is 
covered by the current year’s quota and the quota arrears 
under the Pan-American coffee agreement. After the fulfil- 
ment of these obligations and the execution of current orders 
from countries outside the United States, Brazil will have 
little coffee left to meet a possible demand from Europe. 

As a result the President of Brazil has already signed 2 
decree abolishing, for the first, time since the introduction 
of the present control policy in 1931, the “ sacrifice quota ” 
for the current crop, which earlier this season had been 
fixed at 15 per cent of the output. This move will assure 
the fulfilment of current contract obligations, but it cannot 
solve the problems that a resumption of regular imports 
into Europe would create. If a free market in coffee were 
resumed under current supply conditions, prices would once 


‘again be forced to high levels, with all their inherent 


dangers. On the other hand, a wise international distribution 
and allocation system, under which competition between 
the individual buying countries would be eliminated, could 
assure sufficient supplies everywhere until the trees have 
recovered from the frost damage of the past three seasons. 
The present position of Latin American coffee thus offers 
a good opportunity to restore, for the first time for two 
decades, a sound equilibrium of the world coffee market. 
But if this opportunity is missed, it can, as after the last 
war, prove once again the beginning of a long-term dis- 
ruption of normal trading. 
* * * 


West African Cocoa—A Correction 


In the article on West African Cocoa, which appeared 
in The Economist on November 20 (page 680), it was stated 
that the buying price to producers had been reduced from 
7s. 6d. to 7s. a load in the 1943-44 season. This statement 
was based on official information, but it now appears that 
the writer was misinformed and that the current season’s 
price is again 7s. 6d. Moreover, it is payable at all buying 
centres on the railway, not only at ports of shipment, 
which means that the up-country producers do not have to 
bear the cost of transport to port. 
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THE DIE IS CAST 





_— was a time when 
this 15-h.p. Singer was the very 
latest thing in horseless 
carriages and an object of 
some considerable pride to her 
owner. That was in 1907. 
For the next thirty years we 
must assume that her life was 


both active and useful, for it 
is not until 1938 (when you 
might have thought her life 
had ended) that we hear of her 
next. Not asa prized museum 
exhibit but bowling along the 
high roads at over 30 m.p.h. to 
win at rallies and gymkhanas! 
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NOW WHAT IS IT ABOUT THE SINGER ? 


Why is it so many people who bought a Singer once, insisted 
that each subsequent car must also be a Singer? Perhaps 
the secret is that the same skill which made that Singer of 
1907 such a champion is put into every car we ever 
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Forethought and a provident care of stocks laid down in 
years of plenty have provided a modest supply for your 
pleasure to-day. But the supply is regulated. Regulated to 
ensure that, to-day and always, White Horse shall be the 
whisky ‘ fine as a fine liqueur.’ 

















MAXIMUM PRICES: Bottles 25/9, Half Bottles 13/6 











@ Only the die-pressed precision of steel can give the 
accuracy and permanence required. But Sankey-Sheldon Steel 
Furniture will be as pleasing to the eye as it is efficient. 
New colours and coverings will enhance the beauty of its 
functional designs. 






















































SANKEY-SHELDON 
STEEL FURNITURE & EQUIPMENT 
Chief Office .46 Cannon Street, London, €C4 
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Makers of Shops 
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take my advice 
and cool it down with Grand Cut” 


Grand Cut 


2 oz. for 5/- 


Obviously a pipe of GRAND CUT alone 
smokes even cooler and more slowly 


ISSUBD BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD. IN THEIR 100th YEAR 
a SESSA 
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AN ESSENTIAL 
OF WARTIME DIET 


Stored 1n this tiny capsule are two vitamins 
without which it is impvcsible to maintain 
health. They are ‘protective’ vitamin A and 
‘sunshine’ vitamin D and, unfortunately, 
they are not always readily obtainable in 
a wartime diet. 

A daily dose of Crookes’ Halibut Oil— one 
of the richest natural sources of these vita- 
mins — will build up your resistance and 
stamina and prove of inestimable value 
during this fifth winter of war. 


CROOKES’ 
HALIBUT OIL 


Obtainable only from chemists 
CAPSULES — PER BOTTLE OF 100 — 8/6 
LIQUID—PER PHIAL—ENOUGH FOR 16 DAYS 2/- 
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ARE YOU RETARDING 
_ EFFICIENCY 


——— 


OU couldn’t read | 
F=this paper in a poor | 


===l=light. Are you ask- | 
ing your workers to do 
efficient work under poor 
seeing conditions ? 


YOU must drive slowly in 
the blackout because you 
can’t see far ahead. In the 
same way your workers 
may be slowed down be- 
cause they cannot see well 
enough to work quickly. 


LIGHT—THE VITAL FACTOR 
IN EFFICIENCY. Incorrect 
lighting impedes efficiency 
and retards individual out- 
put. When poor lighting 
is corrected, efficiency 


- increases, accidents and 


“spoils” are reduced, 
strain is relieved, fatigue 
is lessened. Obviously 
total output gains in ratio. 


CORRECT LIGHTING IS A 
SCIENCE. Correct lighting 
is not merely a matter of 
increasing the number and 
the power of your lights. 
High wattage is no criterion 
of good lighting. 


does not spell efficiency. 
Lighting is a science:.it 
is a job for the expert. 

AN ADVISORY SERVICE FOR 
INDUSTRY. The Mazda 
Lighting Advisory Service 
has been established to 
assist the owners and 
managements of factories 
to obtain expert advice 
about their lighting with- 
out obligation. 


On request, a specialist 
will visit your works and 
report on your lighting. 
He may find it exactly as 
it should be, and you will 
be pleased to have his con- 
firmation. He may make 
valuable suggestions 
which, if given effect, will 
aid production, and in 
many cases will definitely 
reduce current consump- 
tion and therefore save 
fuel. You are invited to 


Glare | write to-day for details. 


BTH RESEARCH AIDS INDUSTRY 


BTH Research Laboratories have made an intensive study 
of both the physical and psychological aspects of lighting 
in wartime industry, and their knowledge and experience 
are at the disposal of the principals of industrial under- 
takings through the Mazda Lighting Advisory Service. 


LIGHTING ADVISORY SERVICE 


f - 


THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO., LTD., Crown House, Aldwych, 


LONDON. W.C.2. 


Telephone : Tem. Bar 8040 


™M. 3972 
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; “ss of knowledge about the facts of economic life has 

been a most important deterrent to economic and social 
progress. It is the cause of many misconceptions and mis- 
taken policies. Probably it can be traced, very largely, to 
the nineteenth century attitude of laisser faire. Indivi- 
duals and institutions have, of course, tried hard to remedy 
the deficiency ; and, sometimes by accident rather than 
purpose, but with increasing deliberation as the field of 
public administration has widened, Government Depart- 
ments have added steadily to the stock of facts and figures, 
especially since the last war. But, on the whole, the: pre- 
vailing indifference to economic data has stood in striking 
contrast to the progress made in scientific knowledge and 
business administration. 

Accurate facts about Britain’s economic make-up in the 
form of significant statistics are indispensable to the proper 
functioning of democratic organisations. Positively, their 
publication spreads accurate knowledge about economic 
and social defects and stimulates the demand for reforms. 
Unemployment statistics did much in the inter-war years 
to make the country aware of the evils of mass idleness. 
Figures of road accidents have done much to promote 
safety measures. Figures of the trend of the population 
have done much to make people realise the gravity of this 
problem for the future. And statistics have a second, more 
negative, function. If politics is the art of the possible, 
statistics show what is possible and what is not. Measure- 
ment of the national income, for example, shows that the 
on'y way to secure a substantial increase in average incomes 
is to increase the total; the elimination of the remaining 
rich will make only little change. But these national income 
figures also show that the present total is large enough to 
provide for everybody the minimum necessary for health. 
As The Economist pointed out a hundred years ago, on 
November 4, 1843, 


Statistics are a simple array of those facts and that ex- 
perience which can alone enable us to come to clear and 
certain conclusions on any subject. 


If statistics are essential as a guide to intelligent public 
opinion, they are vital to the Government in carrying out 
the wishes of the community. The Government must 
possess, in policy-making, all the relevant facts ; it must be 
able to record economic changes before it can control or 
guide them; it must be able to assess in advance the 
quantitative effects of its actions. A policy of full employ- 
ment, for instance, would be quite impossible without com- 
plete figures of employment and expenditure on investment. 
The establishment of a minimum standard of living 
requires careful. and continuous study of prices and wages. 
If full employment is to be accompanied by expanding 
national income—which can only be got by a steady increase 
in productivity per head—the Government must be able 
to test the use made of national resources and measure 
both work and efficiency. 

Much progress has been made during the war, and 
because of the war, in the collection and handling of 
Statistics, precisely for this purpose of making the most 
advantageous use of scarce resources. The nation’s - total 
manpower and material resources are counted closely, and 
their employment is statistically control'ed. Unfortunately, 
few of the new statistics are available to the public—the 
Budget White Paper on national income and expenditure 
is the most important exception. Almost certainly, despite 
reasons of national security, secrecy has been carried too 
far. The statistical experience gained during the war can 
be invaluable after. In a Memorandum on Official Statistics, 
the Royal Statistical Society has rightly drawn attention to 
the need for an efficient statistical service after the war. 
The need is as urgent as the need for the sort of Economic 
Civil Service that was outlined in The Economist 
on October 23rd ; in fact, they are two facets of the same 
requirement. The Memorandum deals with matters of 
organisation and machinery rather than with the range 
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of tasks which the statistical service will have to perform. 
But it makes quite plain how inadequate the Government’s 
Statistical service was before the war, and shows how many 
wartime improvements have been made. 

Broadly, the Royal Statistical Society suggests that every 
major Government department should in future have a 
properly staffed and equipped statistical branch ; that there 
should be, as now, in wartime, a Central Statistical Office 
to co-ordinate departmental work and initiate research ; 
and that co-ordination could be aided by a small com- 
mittee, selected from heads of departmental branches with 
the head of the Central Statistical Office as chairman. 
Most important of all, perhaps, the proposals lay stress 
upon the importance of rightly trained personnel. 

These suggestions are, of course, sound, so far as they 
go. But an Official Statistical Service does in fast exist, in 
part at any rate. It has been built up piecemeal during the 
war, largely by the recruitment of temporary civil servants. 
The immediate practical problem is not the creation of 
new machinery, but what to do with this existing organisa- 
tion. If it is allowed to disperse, if all the temporaries, being 
temporary, depart, it will take many years to reach even 
this point again. It must not be broken up ; it must rather 
serve as a starting-point for the statistical service that is 
wanted. Inevitably many members of the present 
Statistical organisation will wish, or be _ obliged, 
to go .back to their peacetime jobs in  univer- 
sities and in business. But as many as_ possible, 
sufficient in numbers and in quality to provide the needed 
nucleus, should be induced to stay by the offer of suitable 
salaries and suitable status. If such a nucleus can be held 
together, and if the peacetime importance of statistical 
work is recognised by conferring upon it the appropriate 
rank in the Civil Service, the further problem of recruit- 
ment and training should not present serious difficulties— 
provided that, as in the case of an Economic Civil Service, 
it is made possible at every level to recruit from outside as 
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WHOLE LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES 
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INCLUDE WAR RISKS 
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well as from inside and to exchange personnel for par- 
ticular work with non-official statisticians. 

The thing that must be settled first, in fact, before the 
establishment officers batten down on this Service, is the 
vital part of statistics in post-war policy making, that the 
people cannot be given what they want, however good the 
will of the Government they choose, unless they mobilise 
and use statisticians and economists at a high level in the 
public service. The Central Statistical Office should prefer- 
ably remain attached to the offices of the Cabinet rather 





(From a Correspondent in Chicago) 


T HE outstanding feature of the past twelve months of 
banking in the United States was that more people, 
individually, got out of debt and more people, collectively, 
went deeper into debt than at any other time in the nation’s 
history. The weekly statement of .the Federal Reserve 
System for October 20th showed that money in circulation 
in the United States had crossed the $19 billion level for 
the first time. Cash in the hands of the public had in- 
creased more than $5 billion over a year ago. | 

The money supply of the nation has increased in these 
proportions as a result of the Government’s gigantic war 
financing operations. Dr Charles R. Whittlesey, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, in his report, “ The Effect of 
the War on Currency and Deposits,” published by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research of New York, opens 
with the statement that the increase in the money supply 
between June 30, 1939, and the beginning of this year, 
roughly $37 billion, was greater than the total increase in 
the preceding century and a half. Proportionately, the 
increase has been far larger than during the first Wor!d 
War. The increase in currency in circulation, from 
approximately $6 billion on June 30, 1939, to over $19 
billion on October 20th this year, is a continuation of a 
twenty-five-year .trend; but the trend has been very 
greatly accentuated during the war by the monetary neces- 
sities of enormously expanded production. . 

Some commentators have sought to explain the large 
volume of money in circulation as a sign of money hoard- 
ing. But Dr Whittlesey emphasises the fact that 

many of the individuals receiving increased income and 

dependency allowances have never been accustomed to 

handling their affairs through banks. 
Shifts in population, inconveniences in the way of estab- 
lishing new banking connections, and the temporary nature 
of the residence of many workers have had a similar effect, 
he believes. 

In the three and one-half year period covered by the 
study (June 30, 1939, to the beginning of this year) another 
item was noted, the other form of “money” used by the 
American people—bank deposits (including Government 
deposits)—increased in round figures to $29 billion. The ex- 
pansion and contraction of bank deposits formerly reflected 
the changing money needs of business and the public ; but 
one of the results of war financing is that, since the vastly 
increased deposits are now based on bank ownership of 
Government obligations, “any automatic tendency toward 
early contraction of the supply has now disappeared.” 
Hence, the increased volume of deposits generated during 
the war may be here to stay. Money at the command of 
individuals and business firms has been comparatively idle. 
The turnover of bank deposits in ror leading cities, as 
computed by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, has 
declined from 22.5 to 20.5 times per annum. 

Combined loans and investments of Federal Reserve 
System banks in ror leading cities reached a record high 
eve! of $51,648 million in the week ended October 13th, a 
reflection of heavy purchases of Government securities. 
Dr Whittlesey remarks that Government borrowing from 
banks is equivalent to the manufacture of so much paper 
money, since the volume of demand deposits in banks ulti- 
mately come to the disposal of the general public. It is 

one of the most ingenious operations of the entire financial 

system, yet sufficiently subtle to remain a mystery to most 
customers of banks, and even to many bankers. 


This was the reason why the Third War Loan Drive ($15 
dillion), just ended, was confined to individuals and 
Dusiness firms. 
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than be placed under. the authority of, say, the Treasury ; 
and, last but not least, measures should be prepared to 
enable the organisation to secure the statistical returns that 
may be required. The aim is not, and should not be, to 
bring about an arbitrary increase in the scope of Govern- 
ment interference and control; the degree of public in- 
tervention in private affairs must be decided by the people’s 
elected representatives. The aim, of both an Economic and 
a Statistical Service, is simply to enable the Government 
to do praperly whatever work it may be given. 


The mighty public debt built up by the operation of 
financing the war was revealed at $168,614,410,296 in the 
United States Treasury statement of October 19th, a total 
which compares with a figure of $95,737,316,513 a year 
before. On October 22nd the Government released figures 
which seemed to indicate that, in spite of the fact that 
spending from the public purse was breaking all records, 
the Treasury deficit was being kept under some sort of 
control. The Government had spent $27,049 million in the 
113 days since this fiscal year began on July 1, 1943, 
approximately $10 billion more than was spent in the whole 
of 1919—the peak year of expenditures during the last war. 
But the net deficit so far in this fiscal year is down $100 
million compared with the corresponding period last year, 





RESERVE BANK ITEMS 
Changes in member bank reserve balances and related items 


during the week and the year ended October 20, 1943, were 
as follows :— 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


ashi iactiinteniiiatiiiaes : ~~ 
| Oct. 20, Oct. 13, Oct. 21, 

| 1985 1943 1942 
7 4 








ID oso ci kccucndesincoome 1l - + 
U.S. Government direct eens Seip 8,875 —- 1% + 4,667 

as * obligations 39 + + 22 
Industrial advances (not including ten 

million commitments Oct. 20) ...... 12 pee — 3 
Other reserve bank credits ............ 4944 + 174 + 198 
Total reserve bank credits ............ 9,380 4- 18 + 4,886 
EE <b 045 sb csneeeneneesiaeeess 22,132 ~ 23 — 613 
Treasury currency ....°......eeeeeeeee 4,101 + 2 + 138 
Member bank reserve balances ........ 12,002 - 19 — 302 
Money in circulation ............,.++- 19,019 . + 41 + 5,024 
BI GO oo o.0s0sesensersscssvece 2,284 aa 3 + 46 
Treasury deposits with F.R. banks..... 530 + 150 + 9 
Non-Member deposits and other F.R. 

IDS a Sos 066 6545 6kkS Se 4K soe ass 1,778 — 178 + 234 


U.S. TREASURY POSITION 











Oct. 19, 1943 Oct. 19, 1942 
5 $ $ 
Receipts .........sceeeecscvccccccces 122,663,849 54,795,774 
ND iw Le Ln chy coe sa nannies 415,095,332 307,477,533 
CD ok ck wae poss keedeaoneee 21,105,045,883 5,888,656,274 
Wartene Dalemoe tect. .....6..6s<se0e0 20,342,339,497 5,126,166,989 
Customs receipts for month............ | 23,070,923 13,256,771 
Receipts for fiscal year (July 1) ........ | 11,607,686,271 4,220,795,528 


Expenditures fiscal year............... 


27,049,378,584 
Excess of expenditures 


19,815.920,310 
15,441,692,313 


15,595,124,781 





ee aa eee 168,614 410,296 95,737,316,513 
Decrease under previous day .......... 12,630,340 
22,758,879,813 


FHA EME = 3 cn cboc-conssaccans cos 22,132,050,099 





the figures being $15,441 million and $15,592 million re- 
spectively. The 1942 Revenue Act would appear to be 
accomplishing at least something. The Treasury collected 
$11,607 million from American taxpayers in. the 113 days 
following July 1st. In the corresponding period last year 
the collection amounted to $4,220 million. Spending is 
much greater (President Roosevelt asked Congress for 
$3 billion with which to pay interest in this fiscal period), 
but the debt is only growing at approximately the 1942 
rate—which is, of course, very fast. Interest on the public 
debt amounts to nearly as much as the cost of runn‘ng the 
Government during the years 1922-31. It has been estimated 
that the debt will be increased during the present fiscal 
year by about $71 biltion—a figure that suggests a calcula- 
tion in astronomy. 

The reverse side of the national debt picture concerns 
the individual, who is paying his share of the war costs, 
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buying his share of his Government’s obligations, putting 
money in the bank, opening bank accounts at an unpre- 
cedented rate, and paying his debts. Most tellers in the 
banks of a city of reasonable size will testify that $20 bills 
have supplanted $10 bills as the most widely used paper 
currency. Around the time of the March 15th income tax 
payment date, a Congressman achieved brief publicity by 
stating that people of the United States were borrowing 
many more millions of dollars in order to meet their income 
tax instalments. Testimony of specialists in the personal 
loan business did not bear out the Congressman’s view. 
Their business has been growing smaller, and some of them 
(notably institutions which financed automobile sales), find- 
ing themselves with an abundance of cash, have bought 
their way into manufacturing companies that needed money 


and had good war contracts, thus becoming investment- 


trusts of a sort. 

Americans, since 1900 and up to the present emergency 
period, have shown an increasing disposition to go into 
debt up to their necks, buying cars, furniture, clothes, and 
practically any kind of consumers’ goods, besides paying 
doctor’s bills and hospital fees in the same way. Statistics 
prepared for the Federal Reserve System recently show a 
drift to thrift that cannot be denied. For the year ended last 
July, total consumer instalment loans, personal loans made 
by banks and small loan institutions, credit unions and 
the like, fell $928 million from $1,428 million. Commercial 
banks’ loans dropped to $281 million from $521 million; 
small loans to $363 million from $481 million; industrial 
bank loans to $170 million from $253 million, and credit 
union loans (loans company organisations of a mutual type, 
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set up by and for employees in order to accomplish easier. 
“character loan credit” and lower interest rates) to $114 
million from $173 million. And pawnshop business, the 
“poor man’s bankers,” is in a bad way; the owners are 
very vocal about it. 

People are saving money. Mr Elliott V. Bell, super- 
intendent of banks in the state of New York, said recently 
that the indications are that savings banks in New York 
state will have a larger gain in deposits this year than in 
any other year of their history. In the first nine months of 
this year, he said, bank deposits rose $329 million, exclusive 
of dividends, against a decline of $155 million in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. In the ten years ended last 
January Ist, he said, savings deposits increased by only 
$257 million. The banks. not only failed to attract new 
money, but were unable to retain on their books $866 
million of the $1,123 million paid out in dividends. Mr Bell 
traced the changes in the composition of the assets of 
savings banks for the last twenty years, declaring they now 
had $6 in cash for every $100 of assets, against $5 in 1930 
and $4 in 1920, and $37 of Government securities, against 
$16 in 1920 and $4.50 in 1930. Net dividends after earnings, 
he said, had actually increased in -the last eight years, 
although operating expenses had gone up nearly 50 per 
cent. 

So Mr Average American, the white collar worker, the 
punch press operator, putting in overtime, the soldier and 
his wife and children collecting Government allowances, 
are generally located on the black side of the book- 
keeper’s ledger, while the Treasury side gets redder and 
redder. 


Business Notes 


Russia and Gold 


Although representatives of Soviet Russia have taken 
part in the recent informa! talks on post-war currency 
plans laid in Washington and London, it is not until this 
week thdt a semi-official expression of Russian views on the 
subject has been made. It comes from the leading Soviet 
economist, Professor Varga, and takes the form of an article 
contributed to the periodical War and the Working Class. 
Professor Varga’s position in the Soviet Union would suggest 
that his views have behind them a wide measure of official 
support. As far as may be judged from the cabled sum- 
maries of his article, Professor Varga states that Russia, 
while interested in all steps calculated to hasten the restora- 
tion of world economy, is not impressed by the international 
bank or stabilisation fund proposals of the Keynes and 
White schemes. His own country, writes Professor Varga, 
would prefer a return to a world gold standard. 

If all the Soviet Union’s trade with the rest of the world 
could be done on the basis of a fixed value gold currency, 
this would undoubtedly facilitate trade operations. 

For Soviet Russia the “gold standard” has never meant 
what it means in the context of free and liberal economies. 
All that Professor Varga asks is that there should be 
stability of exchanges, which Russia needs for her foreign 
trade, and that there should be a fixed world-price of gold. 
which Russia also needs since she is the second largest gold 
producer in the world. For Russia, a return to the gold 
standard would have none of the implications which such a 
move would have for a country operating a relatively free 
economy. The fixed external value of the Soviet rouble has 
at no time maintained a close relation to its interna] pur- 
chasing power. The problem of maintaining equilibrium 
with international cost and price structures hardly arises 
in a wholly planned and socialised economy, where the 
State undertakes the whole of foreign trade. For that reason 
the Soviet experts are bound to be profoundly disinterested 
in the technical devices by which the Keynes and White 
plans propose to maintain international discipline in matters 
of currency policy. Apart from this, the Keynes plan will 
be suspected by them because it envisages the possibility of 
changing the unitas price of gold, and thus endangering the 
world-price on which Russia depends for her output of the 
metal, while the White plan, with its stress on freedom from 
exchange controls, can hardly be expected to make any 
appeal to them. 
* 


The Soviet Russian attitude to gold has always been 
¥verely practical and utilitarian. It is true that in-the early 


years of the revolution an attempt was made to break com- 
pletely away from a money economy. The printing presses 
were used conscidusly as an instrument of indirect taxation, 
and the old rouble was inflated out of existence. The ex- 
periment only served to show that, even in a communist 
economy, money has an important réle to play, and can 
only play it if the unit is kept reasonably stable. The cher- 
vonetz was thus created as a new monetary unit stabilised 
in terms of gold. Its introduction synchronised with the 
concessions to private enterprise embodied in the New 
Economic Policy. Those concessions were only a temporary 
pause in the revolutionary process. Even the return to a gold 
parity for the currency caused Lenin a pang of regret, and 
he announced at the time that he still hoped to see the day 
when we will place in the streets of some of the largest cities 
in the world, public lavatories made of gold . . . a most just 
and instructive use of that metal. Meanwhile we must see that 
we get full value for our gold. When you live with the 
wolves you have to howl like a wolf. 
But whereas NEP was to pass fairly quickly, and make 
way for the intensified socialisation of the Five Year Plans, 
the concessions to monetary orthodoxy remained. Soviet 
Russia has never regarded gold as backing for the currency. 
In the words of Stalin, spoken in 1933: 
“the stability of the Soviet currency is secured primarily by 
the tremendous volume of commodities in the hands of the 
state, and placed in circulation at stable prices. What economist 
can deny that such security is more real than any gold 
reserve? ” 
Gold reserves were built up in Russia to maintain a fund 
out of which temporary disequilibria in the balance of 
external payments could be met. That is still the main rdle 
which gold is expected to play in the economy of the 
USSR. As these reserves are fed by the second largest gold- 
producing industry in the world, it is not surprising that 
Russia should want the world to return to a currency 
standard which will ensure a world market and a stable 
price for gold. 
* * * 


Control of the Coal Industry ? 


The Minister of Fuel’s plan for the coal industry, which 
has been rendered more and not less urgent by the calling- 
up of youths for the mines, is now on its way, and both 
the owners and the miners are considering its implications. 
Major Lloyd George had hinted that the scheme would 
not “fully satisfy” either side, and the present plan is 
essentially a further attempt at compromise. The aim of 
the Government is to strengthen its control over the in- 
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dustry without, however, accepting the miners’ plan to take 
over financial responsibility. The new proposals, it is under- 
stood, include a scheme for the compulsory grouping of the 
pits within each region so as to form a compact unit for ad- 
ministrative purposes, and the appointment to each group’ of 
special technical directors (whose salaries would be paid from 
the Coal Charges Account) to assist the Regional Controller 
and advise colliery managements on improving their 
output. The ownership of the pits and the financial struc- 
ture of the industry would not be affected, and it is hard to 
see how a group of pits can be operated as a unit without 
some variety of financial pooling. This scheme, if it 
is accepted, should correct the principal defects of 
the present operation of the control—the inadequacy of 
supervision and the insufficient application of technical 
advice ; it should facilitate the concentration of production 
on the most efficient units which the Government White 
Paper of June 1942 stated would be “ the most direct means 
of securing an early increase in output.” It does not, in fact, 
go very much further than the White Paper, which pro- 
posed that each Controller should have technical assistants 
to advise on concentration and supervise operations at par- 
ticular collieries, and that technical advice should be made 
available to managements, if necessary by the grouping of 
pits. It offers to do what,‘in fact, was offered, with flourish 
of trumpets, over a year ago. 


x *x x 


‘‘ Cavilling ’* for the Pits - 


The system of “cavilling” or balloting for work in 
places underground is an established usage in the north 
country coalfields. It was also used for a short time in the 
last war to. determine the order of release of miners from 
the Forces. Mr Bevin’s decision to adopt this method for 
selecting conscripts for the mines is a happy thought. The 
miners like it, because they know how it works, and it 
appeals to their liking for a gamble, while its use should 
remove any fears that class prejudices might influence the 
choice. The chances are that, in any random selection of the 
population, the working-class element will predominate. 
Fitness and capacity to work in such a hazardous and 
arduous industry will, in any case, be the first criterion. In 
the circumstances, choice by ballot from among fit men is 
almost certainly the best course. Voluntary recruitment had 
completely failed to produce the requisite manpower. The 
right to “opt” for the mines in preference to the Services 
had been exercised by only 3,366 youths up to the end of 
September. The scheme, as Mr Bevin pointed out, may 
help to break down the sense of isolation in the mining 
community, and the miners’ leaders have welcomed the 
introduction of new blood into the industry. With proper 
training and with the intensified use of mining machinery, 
the recruits may do much towards the maintenance of out- 
put. Provision is being made for their training and welfare 
(the details of the training scheme are given in a note on 
this page), and it is essential that these should be pro- 
perly carried out and overseen. Accommodation may pro- 
vide the biggest single problem. Housing in many colliery 
villages is crowded and bad, and if not enough youths can 
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be billeted in satisfactory conditions with miners’ families, 
the Government will have to tackle the problem of provid- 
ing hostels and huts with as much energy as it has shown 
in meeting the needs of the US Armies. But when all is 
said and done, conscription of young men for service in the 
pits is not a substitute for the long overdue reorganisation 
of the industry, nor for the miners’ own proposal for aboli- 
tion of the present dual control. 


x x x 


The Mines Call-Up 


Details of Mr Bevin’s scheme for compulsory recruit- 
ment to underground mining were announced in the House 
of Commons last week, and are likely to be debated in the 
near future. Recruits will be selected by means of a ballot, 
from men born on or after January 1, 1918, who would other- 
wise be called up to the Armed Forces and are placed in 
medical Grade I, or Grade II if their disability is foot 
defects only. Three classes will be exempt: men accepted 
for flying duties in the Royal Air Force or Fleet Air Arm, 
or as artificers in submarines, or men on a short list of 
highly skilled occupations. Every recruit who has no previous 
experience in the industry will undergo a period of intensive 
training, which will be given in two stages. Stage “ A” train- 
ing will be at eleven special centres in the main. coalfields, 
and will normally last four weeks, before the men are posted 
to the selected pits by the Ministry of Fuel, where Stage 


_ “B” training will begin. Training will continue a fortnight 


and for their first month underground the men will come 
under the supervision of an experienced miner. The Ministry 
of Fuel is establishing an Inspectorate to supervise the 
schemes. The training week (except in South Wales: where 
special conditions apply), will ‘last approximately 44 hours, 
and will be made up of physical training (25 per cent), below- 
ground practical training (30 per. cent), surface work (20 per 
cent), classroom work, and demonstration (25 per cent). 
Trainees will be paid the national surface workers’ mini- 
mum rates, ranging from 39s. 6d. a week at 17 years to 78s. 
a week at 21 years and over. During Stage “B” trainees 
will receive the appropriate district rates. They will receive 
allowances, including travelling expenses above 5s. a week. 
Arrangements are being made for medical supervision and 
welfare. Recruits will be able to express a preference for a 
particular coalfield, but the final decision rests with the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power. There will be no compulsjon 
upon the men to join the miners’ union, but it is expected 
that union membership will in fact be automatic. Some 
30,000 men are to be drafted to the pits by the end of next 
April, but the Government hopes that voluntary recruit- 
ment will continue. ~ 


* * * 


More Settled Prices 


The recovery in prices of industrial equities which 
followed the sharp setback of middle and late-October has 
for some days been tentative. Business in this section is 
rather restricted, and price movements, other than those 
in response to individual company announcements, are 
small and without much definite trend. Most British fixed 
interest stocks still tend to sag, and most other sections, 
including many foreign bonds, are heavy. These more 
speculative sections are not likely to see any appreciable 
rise in prices just yet, owing to the existence of disap- 
pointed speculators, who have still stock to sell on a rise. 
It will not be surprising if the genuine investor turns 
once more to industrial equities. Whether the adjustment in 
these has gone far enough to attract buyers, despite the 
uncertainties to which the lack of any definite Government 
pronouncement on most aspects of reconstruction exposes 
the .investor, is uncertain, but it has been substantial. 
According to The Actuaries’ Investment Index, the margin 
between the yield on industrial preferences and that on 
equities: was 0.08 in favour of the former on Septem- 
ber 28th, whereas two months later it was 0.12 in favour 
of the latter. On. the two months almost every class in the 
equity section has fallen, but the falls have been very un- 
equal in extent. Possibly a more ueful comparison is that 
with the position of a year ago. Aircraft manufacture 
and shipping shares are lower, for very evident reasons, 
while a modest decline in electrical distribution is, presum- 
ably, due to the demand for nationalisation of this industry. 
Of the rises, most are moderate, but against a year ago 
stores and catering shares are up by 21 per cent, while 
the corresponding figure for gas stock was 17.3, that for 
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NY Industry is helping to win the war... 
| industry must help build a peacetime world. —_| 
After the war is decisively won . . . what 
kind of world is essential for a just and 
durable peace ? 

This question is being asked to-day every- 
where in the world. No expert is needed 

to tell you the answer. 


It must be a world as peaceful and neigh- 
bourly as your own town; a world in 
which decent people can bring up their 
children decently. It must be a busy 
world where factories and farms are 
working and where there are jobs for all. 
How can such a world be brought into | 
being ? The surest way is to think and | 
talk about it. Full and complete discus- | 
sions on the porches of this country, ever | 
its fences, in churches, schools, clubs, and 
always at meals—that is how the terms 
of A JUST AND DURABLE PEACE can be 
formulated. 
In your discussions keep in mind this fact: 
your terms of peace must be such that the | 
people of other lands can agree with them. | 
There must be provision in your plans for 
sustained production and for consumption 
of that production. 

| 


Only a world peace that squares with the 
conscience of men of good will can be just. 
Only a just peace can endure.” 


| 
. * x * 
The above Statement has been issued by the 
International Nickel Company of Canada 
and is widely published in Canada and the 
U.S.A. We reproduce the Statement here 
because we believe that all engaged in indus- 
| try in Britain will approve its principles 
| and desire to collaborate with all the United 
| Nations in formulating plans for “a just 
and durable peace.” 
Published by 
THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LTD 


\ | Grosvenor House Park Lane London W1 
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LINES OF COMMUNICATION 


@ In the raid on London during 
the night of the roth May, 1941, 
the Central Operating Station of 
Cable and Wireless (the hub 
of its world-wide system) was 
gutted by fire. 


@ While some of the staff on 
duty there fought the flames 
throughout that night, others 
made their way across a London 
ablaze and under bombardment 
to emergency premises made 
ready for such a contingency,'so 
that the service of vital overseas 
telegraph communication, link- 
ing London with the battle- 
fronts, might not be interrupted. 


Q There was no interruption. 


@ Only the few knew of this. 
It is an illustration of the un- 
resting continuity of a British 
Service whose traffic outward 
from London is five times what 
it was in 1938. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 
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“THE NEXT ITEM IS THE 
HEATING SYSTEM...” 
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HEAT- LICHT POWER 


Fortnightly meeting of a works’ Fuel Efficiency Committee 


“THAT’S A JOB FOR OUR 
FUEL WATCHERS” 


**Even in a mild season, room heating can run away 
with a good slice of our fuel. We know from what 
we’ve read in the Fuel Efficiency Bulletins that much 
can be done without. making working conditions un- 
comfortable. 

““We are now putting in thermostatic control throughout 
the factory, but until this is fixed the heating system 
must be the fuel watchers”*job. We know the minimum 
temperature we need, and it’s up to the fuel watchers 
to keep an eye on the thermometers. The important 
thing to ram home is this: Jf the temperature rises only 
one degree higher than we need, we may be wasting no 
less than 5 per cent. of the fuel used.’ 


Here are the pointers they gave their fuel watchers : 


@ Check the room thermometers at least four times in every shift ; 


@ See that doors are not left open 
needlessly, and that somebody isn’t 
opening windows just to cool the 
place down ; 


Without proper con- 
trol a works heating 
system can be a real 
fuel waster. If you 
have not yet put in 
the thermostatic con- 
trol, see that your 
fuel-watching team 


@ To hold back a rising temperature, 
turn down the radiator valves or 
switch off the unit heater fans (but 
do not forget to shut off the unit 
heater steam as well or else heat | controls room tem- 


will be wasted through the roof) ; a. . - 


touch with the 
Regional Fuel Effici- 
ency Committee. 


@ Shut off the whole system towards 
the end of the shift, and put on again 
15 minutes before the next shift 
Starts. J 


Saving vs certain thtough planned Fuel Watching 


The Ministry’s Regional Offices are at :— 
NEWCASTLE + MANCHESTER - LEEDS 
NOTTINGHAM 


GLASGOW - 
BIRMINGHAM - 
Ree, BRISTOL 
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Do your 
own 


lending 





Not one of us, in the Country’s 


present need, would wish to place 
his personal responsibility on to the 


shoulders of another. 


Let us not then be content with 


delegating to our bankers the vital 


_duty of lending our money to the 


state. 


Every sunecemary pound you keep 
at the bank is an assertion of your 
tight to spend instead of a token of 
your willingness to lend. Only you 
can enlist your money fully in the 
Ask your bank to 


convert all you can spare from your 


nation’s service. 


bank balance into’ 


3% Savings Bonds som 
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home railway ordinary 14, and that for building materials 
12.4 per cent. Two categories outside the general list of in- 
dustrial equities, namely, oil shares and investment trust 
ordinary capital, both show rises of over 26 per cent on 
the year. With the exception of home rails, which return 
an average of 5.52 per cent, the three classes of industrial 


equity which show these large rises give the three lowest 


_ ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


{ 
| Price Indices 
(Dec. 31, 1928=100) 


Average Y ields 











om and Number 




















of Securities Nov. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. ; Oct. | Nov. 
+ 24 28 | 26 2 4 | 26 28 
| 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1945 | 1942 1943 | 1943 
oe | oe | | 3%) | 2%.) 1% 
24% Comsols .......... 145-4 | 140-4 | 141-6 | 142-2 | 3:07, 3:15; 3-14 
Home Corpns. (4)...... 142-7 | 141-9 | 141-7 | 141-7 | 3-27] 3:29] 3-29 
| | 
Ind. Debentures (43) ....| 119-3 | 121-1 | 121-5 | 121:2| 3-98 | 3-90 3°91 
Ind. Preferences (101)...| 107-2 | 110-7 | 110-0 | 111-1 | 4:41 | 4:36 | 4:36 
Banks and Discount (10); 111-4 | 114-8 | 116-6 


117-9 | 4-07 3:89 | 3-84 








\ircraft Mfg. (5)....... 71 0 66-4) 65-5 67-2 7°47 8-09 7-95 
iuilding Mats. (6)...... 82-7 96-5 95-4 93-0 3°53 3:10 3-18 
- ese s05s0500068-5 95-0 | 104-8 | 100-7 96:0 | 5-75 5-87 6:16 
ESSE 85-2 | 101-8 | 101-5 | 100-0 3-05 3°13 3:15 
im and Steel (18)..... 62-7 66-5 66- 63-9 5-55 5-83 6-06 
Total Productive (90) ...| 73-3 | 80:4) 79°4| 77-7 | 4-527] 4:57 | 4-72 
Home Rails (4) ........ 69-5 77-7 176 719-9 5-90 5-70 5-52 
stores & Catering (17)..} 59-7 74-8 74°5 71-7 3°91 3-30 3:42 
Total Misc. (40)........ 78-8 | 85°7' 85:0) 83-1; 4:38: 4:12) 4:23 
Industriatis— | 
(AW Classes) (158)....] 71.9 | 79.4) 78.6 4 4.35 | 4.48 





yields in the list, namely, 3.15 per cent for gas stock, 3.18 
for building materials, and 3.42 for stores—a tie with 
cotton shares. Compared with these, returns of over 4 per 
cent on electrical equipment, motors, breweries and the 
large miscellaneous section appear almost generous. 


* * * 


Post-War Foreign Investment 


While the British stock exchanges, under a system of 
Treasury control, which, if not unintelligent, is certainly 
not very intelligible, sees its activities almost daily reduced, 
Wall Street is busy planning to become the world’s central 
security market. Such a position must, of course, be based 
on loans in terms of dollars to overseas countries, and the 
official view of the New York market on this point is that, 
outside a limited sphere, the finance of reconstruction must 
be left to the private investor. It is now widely realised in 
the USA that much of America’s foreign lending between 
the two wars was ill-advised. It would scarcely be an 
exaggeration to say that the parlous state in which the 
British investor in foreign loans now finds himself is due 
to a combination of the fact that America overlent to the 
same borrowers and the fact that inadequate allowance is 
made for the rights of those whose loans had originally a 
first claim on the resources of the borrower. However that 
may be, it is scarcely possible to gainsay the fact that 
American markets in foreign loans were vastly inferior to 
that of London, and Wall Street has a long way to go to 
catch up. Since much post-war lending will inevitably be 
financed by the saving of US nationals, there can be no 
question that Wall Street ought to provide a first- 
class market. But it is to be hoped that Treasury policy 
will find room for substantial overseas loans financed from 
this country as well. This is only one of many fields in 
which this country cannot afford to abandon business in 
which it was once supreme; there are still substantial 
benefits to be reaped from running international markets. 
The whole of the funds with which London finances 
foreign countries need not be British. London has the skill 
and the necessary machinery—probably in a higher degree 
than any country—but they cannot be used if the new 
issue market and the ordinary business of dealing in stocks 
and shares are too narrowly regimented. 


® e r 


Shipping Freight Markets 


Not unexpectedly, the agitation for the reopening of 
London’s commodity markets after the war is gaining 
ground. The latest move, made by deep sea tramp ship 
owners, is designed to enable London, or, more precisely, 
the Baltic Exchange, to resume its place as the centre of 
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the world’s freight markets. They do not advocate the 
opening of markets immediately after the last shot has been 
fired but “as soon as practicable after the cessation of 
hostilities.” Ig is very unlikely that the markets will be 
reopened as soon as the war ends in Europe ; the resump- 
tion of “normal activities” must wait upon the defeat of 
Japan. In fact, it is probable that the present methods of 
contro! may have to be continued for some time after the 
end of the war, at least during the period of transition from 
war to peace conditions. An early re-opening of the freight 
and other markets is therefore unlikely. But if there is to 
be a return to free markets for the distribution of com- 
modities, there is everything to be said for ensuring that 
London’s markets are in a position to reopen speedily and 
to earn foreign exchange by the export of their services. 


*« *x * 
Pre-fabrication of Houses 


The volume of house-building after the war will depend 
not only on the resources that can be allocated to this 
purpose and on the type of construction but also on the 
limit of productivity. New methods of construction, such 
as pre-fabrication, may make it possible to speed up output 
quite appreciably. Mr Alfred C. Bossom, MP, a member 
of the building commission which recently returned from 
a special study of new materials and methods used in the 
United States, drew attention to the progress and success 
of pre-fabrication across the Atlantic in an address to the 
Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors on 
December 2nd. He suggested that at least 75 per cent of 
British post-war houses could be pre-fabricated in factories, 
free from weather difficu'ties, leaving only 25 per cent of 
the work to be done on the site. Such a degree of mechani- 
sation would amount almost to a revolution, but, if pre- 
fabrication methods can be successfully applied in Great 
Britain, there is no reason why house-building should not 
be increasingly mechanised. Mr Bossom’s other suggestion, 
that, contrary to tradition, women war workers could assist 
in the construction of houses after the war is no less revolu- 
tionary but seems equally sensible. 

























To MEMBERS of the 
Scottish Widows’ 
Fund 


Most of our new-business staff is on 
war service but the utmost will be done 
to maintain the Society’s life assurance 
service. 


In two ways MEMBERS can do much 
to help :— 

1. Keep correspondence with the 
Society at a minimum, and 


2. Either to us or to your agent, 
give introductions to likely new 
members. 


REMEMBER, we cannot now send 
anyone to urge you to increase your 


own life assurance—just DO IT 
WITHOUT BEING ASKED. 





Write to your agent or to the Secretary, 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office: 
9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
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More Bank Notes 


A mere nine weeks sufficed to mop up the £50 million 
additional Bank of England notes created early last October 
and this week a similar addition has again been made to 
the fiduciary issue. The move could not have been much 
longer delayed, for a further £14,471,000 of notes went into 
circulation during the week to last Wednesday, and, had 
it not been for its £50 million reinforcement, the reserve of 
unissued notes in the banking department of the Bank 
would by then have fallen to £4,947,000. The seasonal 
expansion in the note circulation is proceeding much faster 
this year than it did last ; this contrasts with the remark- 
able stability of the circulation during the spring and 
summer months, which compared with a persistent and 
considerable expansion in the corresponding months of 
1942. Heavier spending this December may be due in part 
to the larger number of overseas troops stationed in this 
country. It also indicates a definite relaxation in the pre- 
vailing mood of national austerity, for which the drift of the 
war news is no doubt responsible. The relative stability of 
the circulation in the earlier months of this year was partly 
attributable to the success of the Wings for Victory weeks, 
while the recent sharp expansion in the circulation has 
coincided with a remarkable drop in the weekly subscrip- 
tions to the Government’s tap loans. Unless the expansion 
in the note circulation between December 8th and the end 
of the year is much greater than in the corresponding 
period of 1942, when it amounted to £33,906,000, the latest 
increase in the fiduciary issue should suffice to tide the 
Bank over the coming seasonal peak—but not with a sub- 
stantial margin to spare. 


* * 


Eire’s Balance of Payments 


Neutral Eire is one of the few countries to which the 
statistical black-out has not spread. For example, the re- 
cently published particulars of the balance of international 
payments for 1942 make extremely interesting reading. The 
main items are shown for each of the last three years in 
the appended table : — 

£000's 


Credit Debit 


1940 | 1941 | 1942 1940 | 1941 1942 


Capital Items :— 
Transactions :-— 
Government 
Sone Commission . 
Bankin 


i 
371 | 131 
} aoe 
? 968 


1,491 
5,387 | 4,266 
Total Capital item 6,878 4,637 
Current Items :-— 
Merchandise 
Income from external in- 
vestments 
Emigrants’ remittances:— 
(a) From U.K. 
(b) From other countries 


British Govt. pensions ., . 
Other known items 


31,831 
12,550 
2,600 


62,201 
5,324 


59,621 
1,995 


66,276 | 67,530 | 61,616 | 76,154 


Balance unaccounted for. . 


The current balance of payments has recently run con- 
sistently in favour of Eire. The merchandise trade has hardly 
contributed to this favourable balance, imports and ex- 
ports being approximately balanced for the years 1941 and 
1942, though there was a substantial export surplus in 1940. 
The main impact on the balance of payments comes from 
emigrants’ remittances, and income from overseas invest- 
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ments, The most striking feature of the statistics is the 
increase they show in remittances from workers in the 
United Kingdom. This is a reflection of the considerable 
recruitment of Irish labourers for war work in this country. 
Remittances to their families in Eire now represent one of 
the main credit items in that country’s balance of payments. 
Emigrant remittances from other countries, mainly the 
United States have kept fairly stable in the past three years, 
but are well below the pre-war figure which ranged around 
£2,500,000. It will be seen that for 1940 and 1942 there were 
substantial credit items unaccounted for, the figure for 1942 
nearing £10 million. These represent, in the main, errors 
of estimation in invisible items. The corrective movements 
are found in the capital transactions of Irish banks and of 
the Currency Commission. The war will leave Eire the 
strongest per capita creditor country in the world. 


x *x x 


Brazil Settlement Injustice 


Last week on page 751 some general strictures were 
passed on the new Brazilian debt settlement. This week 
it is possible to carry the story a step further, thanks to 
the detailed treatment of the position of the San Paulo 
Coffee Institute 73 per cent bonds by Lazard Brothers and 
Co., Ltd., who were responsible for the issue. Under 
Option I of the settlement, holders of these bonds receive 
one-third of their contractual interest and one-fifth of their 
sinking fund. This treatment is much worse than that 
afforded to many other loans, some at least of which had 
no specific security, while others had security which has 
disappeared by virtue of economic developments. As against 
this the Coffee Institute bonds were protected by every 
known device, and it is essential to an understanding of the 
case to realise that, had they not been, the money could not 
possibly have been raised on such terms. The security 
included a specific charge on a transport tax fixed at 2s. 3d. 
gold on every bag of coffee grown and transported in the 
State of San Paulo, a specific charge on 73 per cent bonds 
of the State of San Paulo and a general charge on all 
property, assets and undertakings of the Institute present 
and future. There was also a dollar option, a premium on 
repayment and a special reserve fund. The Institute was 
constituted a body corporate and recognised as a legal 
entity. Lazard Brothers claim, and investors certainly 
believed, that the obligations of such a body were better 
than the general obligations of the State or Central Govern- 
ment, and the standing of the German Potash bonds can 
be adduced as proof of the widespread ‘character of this 
belief. Further, the sale of coffee produced and produces 
the foreign exchange, the lack of which was the ground for 
the original default, while the assets of the Institute and 
the actual sums credited to Lazard’s account in milreis 
were for some time after default sufficient to provide full 
service. All these considerations and, apparently, Lazard’s 
balances, have been swept on one side in the settlement. 


x 


There is much to be said for the view that only the 
bonds of the State of San Paulo properly came within the 
scope of the negotiations of the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders, and that, whatever view the Brazilian Government 
might adopt, the Council was not empowered to negotiate 
the settlement in respect of this loan, having in view its 
exceptional status. In any case, the Council appears to 
have admitted that in principle the loan had superior rights, 
but that the general rights of British bondholders and the 
need for maintaining such agreement as had been achieved 
between British bondholders and their American counter- 
part, on the one hand, and the Brazilian Government, on 
the other, made it inexpedient to urge the special claims 


For the Child’s future — 


consider a 


MAGNA CARTA POLICY 


which affords protection should the 
father die during the child’s minority. 
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of any particular issue. If this is a correct reading of the 
position, the Council has surely done a disservice to 
all serious investors in foreign bonds and has made com- 
plete nonsense of the whole legal basis of finance; that 
full effect should be given to the terms of the original 
contract, and particularly to the distinction between fully 
secured, partially secured and unsecured loans, It is the 
duty of the Council to protect both the contractual rights 
of existing bondholders and the British business of foreign 
finance, not to liquidate British foreign interests as though 
Britain were a distressed debtor. 


* x 


US Patent Reform 


Those who believe that the patent laws of this country 
are in need of drastic reform may find the report of the 
US National Patent Planning Commission rather dis- 
couraging. Appointed just two years ago to study the Ameri- 
can patent system and consider whether it provides the 
maximum service in stimulating inventive genius, the Com- 
mission reports that the system should be preserved, that it 
has placed the USA far ahead of other countries, facili- 
tated rapid development and general application of new 
discoveries, contributed to the achievement of the highest 
standard of living that any nation has ever enjoyed, and 


_ stimulated creation and development of products and pro- 


cesses necessary to wage successful war. This is high praise, 
but it makes curious reading alongside some of the 
strictures of the ill effects of the existing system which 
have appeared in the USA from time to time. Unfortu- 
nately, in the absence of any of the evidence heard by the 
Commission, there is no means of deciding how far these 
strictures have been met. In passing, it may be questioned 


whether the patent system has played a large part in creat-. 


ing America’s differential advantages. The Commission does 
not find the system perfect, and it makes a number of 
recommendations for its improvement. Naturally, these are 
mainly applicable only to American conditions. In this 
category are the suggestions that the Licence of Right— 
unknown in the USA at present—should be permissible, 
but not obligatory, and that there should be a single court 
of appeal for all patent cases instead of many. 
The Commission, however, also recommends _ that 
all future agreements which have patents for their 
subject matter must be recorded in the US 
Patent Office, while a similar record must *be made 
concerning all existing agreements to which one party 
is of foreign nationality, or which include any restrictions 
as to price, quantity of production, geographical areas 
or fields of use. Further, it recommends that a patent 
granted may be revoked if any member of the public success- 
fully challenges its validity in proceedings commenced 
within six months after it is granted. More interesting is the 
suggestion that 


there: should be a uniform standard as to what constitutes 
invention, determined objectively by the nature of the contri- 
bution to the advancement of the art, and not subjectively by 
the nature of the process by which the invention may have 
been accomplished. 


The remaining recommendation of importance substitutes, 
as the maximum life of a patent, 20 years from the date 
of filing for the present 17 years from its allowance. This 
is, however, subject to an extension to a maximum of 22 
years where there has been great delay beyond the control 
of the applicant. 

* 


It seems open to very serious doubt whether similar 
recommendations would suffice to remove the great abuses 
of the patent law which are believed to exist in this country, 
abuses which make it an important vehicle for the restraint 
of trade. Two of the recommendations, if they can be put 
into effect, do, however, go much further than perhaps 
appears at first sight, namely, the registration of agreements 
and the definition of patentability. It can be safely said, 
however, that the registration of agreements, while a large 
step in the right direction, would not suffice in this country 
where control is often exerted without any formal agree- 
ment. In the matter of standardisation of practice, the 
objective in the USA is to avoid differences of opinion 
between the Patent Office and the Courts. What is required 
here is, rather, a much higher and more clearly defined 
standard of what constitutes patentability. On the whole, 
the report contains little that is readily applicable to con- 
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ditions in this country, where, despite the lower apparent 
degree of trustification, it seems that reliance upon agree- 
ments in restraint of trade has progressed much further 
than in the USA. 


x x 


Cotton Mill Reconstruction 


In view of the fact that Crosses and Winkworth Con- 
solidated Mills have had little or nothing to distribute on 
any class of capital for well over a decade, and have paid 
out very little since their formation during the post-war 
boom of 1920, it is very difficult to arrive at a just apprecia- 
tion of what treatment should be given to the various classes 
of holder. Clearly, on a legal basis everything belongs now 
to the Crosses and Heatons’ debenture-holders, but the 
board clearly do not consider that a full enforcement of 
legal rights is justified. Having pulled the company round 
to a point where the liquid position, from appearing hope- 
less, is reasonably sound, they put forward a scheme which 
preserves, even for the ordinary shareholders, some 13.7 
per cent in the equity of the business. The debenture-holders 
are to exchange, pound for pound, into 6 per cent cumula- 
tive redeemable preference, and to receive in consideration 
of this and the cancellation of all arrears of interest, 50 
per cent of the total of the arrears in ordinary capital. This 
gives them some 56.3 per cent of the equity, and the remain- 
ing 30 per cent goes to the old preference shares, whose 
holdings are cancelled. If the scheme is accepted, it is ex- 
pected that dividends will be forthcoming on both classes of 
new capital. Evidently the scheme is beneficial to both 
preference and ordinary shareholders in the short run, but it 
is mot clear that the long-term prospects are sufficiently 
certain to warrant the debenture-holders accepting even a 
heavy participation in the equity, unless they can sell out 
at something like par. Rejection of the proposals would, pre- 
sumably, mean that there would be an appreciable amount 
available, so long as current earnings are maintained, for 
payment of interest arrears. The position is, however, com- 
plicated by the anomalous treatment of debenture interest 
under EPT. 


ASK TO SEE IT AT YOUR CLUB, LIBRARY OR NEWSAGENT. 
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Industrial Rehabilitation 


The November-December issue of Industrial Welfare 
and Personnel Management (the Journal of the Industrial 
Welfare Society) describes the interesting experiments in 
rehabilitation which are being conducted by two prominent 
motor companies. As long ago as 1936, Vauxhall Motors, 
Limited, introduced a scheme for rehabilitation, but with 
the employment of semi-incapacitated workers during war- 
time it has become necessary to extend and improve its 
‘provisions. The proposal is that a time allowance, ranging 
from 20 to 50 per cent, according to the degree of in- 
capacity, should be introduced where incapacitated workers 
are placed on bonus-earning groups, so that the able-bodied 
members of the group would not suffer as a result of the 
slowness of their colleagues. It has also been decided to 
compile a list of all the jobs in the factory, to determine 
which processes could be performed by incapacitated 
workers, and to establish a training school where injured 
workers can regain their skill at their old trades cr acquire 
new trades. With 2,000 men and women in the Forces, the 
company recognises the importance of making provision 
beforehand for those who might return with their capacity 
impaired. At the Austin Motor Works, a special rehabilita- 
tion shop has been set up, where injured workers can be 
given alternative work during their period of treatment. The 
shop accommodates between 30 and 40 workers in any one 
day ; the rate of pay exceeds the rate of compensation, and 
provides some incentive towards the attainment of the pre- 
accident rate. A typical worker whose pre-accident earnings 
were £6 14s. 6d. a week, for instance, might expect to earn 
£5 8s. 6d. in the rehabilitation shop. The scheme, which 
is operated in close contact with the local hospital, is prov- 
ing valuable both to industrial medicine and accident 
surgery, and although it has only been in operation for a few 
months, the results so far have amply justified the experi- 
ment. As important as rehabilitation, of course, is the pre- 
vention of accidents, and far more attention in general needs 
to be paid to education in safety measures. With the 
passage of the Disabled Persons Bill, it is to be hoped that 
progressive employers will follow the example of these two 
firms in introducing their owa rehabilitation schemes. 


* * * 


Popular Tailoring Contrast 


Two concerns engaged in multiple tailoring, the Prices 
Tailors group and Montague Burton, have experienced 
differing fortunes for the years ending June 30th and 
March 31st respectively. Both suffered a further decline in 
profits, but to a different degree. The gross profits of Prices 
Tailors, the operating company of this group, fell by about 
£36,000 against about £90,000 in the previous year, but a 
fall in taxation of £20,000 and smaller falls in depreciation 
and war damage contributions resulted in a net profit 
only £7,865 lower at £69,564. This enabled the same divi- 
dend of £64,000 to be paid to Prices Trust, which holds the 
ordinary capital of the operating company, and which could 
thus repeat a total dividend of 20 per cent upon its ordinary 
shares, with the remainder going to strengthen the carry 
forward. By contrast, the gross profit of Montague Burton has 
fallen by about a further £230,000 to £572,204, and is thus 
little more than half its 1941 level. Despite a fall of £95,000 
in taxation, due to recoupment on EPT, and to lower war 
damage contributions, there is a net loss of £114,513 against 
a net loss of £34,400. Last year, despite this debit balance, 
a dividend of 5 per cent on the ordinary shares was paid 
out of the carry forward, but a dividend is clearly impossible 
this year, and carry forward is down by the amount of 
the net loss to £37,990. However, trade has improvéd 
sufficiently during the current year for the company to 
declare an interim dividend of 2} per cent on Septem- 
ber 30th. The increasing restrictions on the volume of retail 
trade are quite sufficient to explain the moderate fall in 
profits of Prices Tailors. Oné reason for the serious loss of 
Montague Burton is to be found in the statement of the 
.chairman, Sir Montague Maurice Burton, that men of mili- 
tary age have always formed the bulk of their customers. 
He also pointed out that nearly all production is for Govern- 
ment or utility requirements, and it may be that this com- 
pany is less adaptable to lower-grade work than Prices 
Tailors. Both companies expect an active post-war period, 
but in the meantime civilian turnover is inevitably limited. In 
this connection the chairman of Prices Tailors, Sir Henry 
Price, made a plea for sufficient coupons to be granted in 
one selected rationing period for men to buy a full suit, 
beeause “saving of coupons, hike saving of money, is a 


. ing to 
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psychological process which would require many years to 
develop ” ; his point would, of course, be met, though hardly 
popularly, by a varying coupon allowance. 


x * * 


Rubber Tyres 


The Combined Production and Resources Board 
recently announced the formation of a committee 
to deal with production and distribution of rubber tyres and 
tubes in the United States, the United Kingdom and Canaca. 
. . . Following the collection and study of all pertinent data, 
the committee will recommend to CPRB such action as it 
believes advisable in the face of threatened shortages of tyres 
and tubes for military and essential civilian operations. 
This move follows closely the publication by the Office of 
the US Rubber Director of its synthetic tyre production 
programme for 1944. That programme sets a minimum goal 
of 30 million synthetic tyres, a figure which compares 
favourably with the 4,700,000 tyres distributed by the US 
control in 1942. But, as Col. Bradley Dewey, the new US 
Rubber Director, pointed out in announcing the programme, 
there is a large accumulated deficit of tyres, and the supply 
position is likely to remain tight, at least for the next six to 
nine months, There are indications that supplies of syn- 
thetic rubber in the United States are now increasing 
rapidly, and the first shipments of American synthetic rubber 
have recently arrived in this country. Some of the largest 
plants, including the 120,000 tons per annum plant at Port 
Neches, Texas, have already come into operation, and, 
according to Col. Dewey, all works now under construction 
(bringing US capacity to 845,000 tons per annum) are 
expected to be in production by the end of next March. 
Synthetic rubber, however, will not be enough to assure the 
completion of the synthetic tyre production programmes. 
Tyres beyond the passenger-car sizes require large admix- 


- tures of natural rubber, ranging from 30 per cent to as much 


as 60 per cent. Stocks of crude rubber have declined to low 
levels and new production of natural rubber still sets diffi- 
cult problems, especially in Latin-America. There is, more- 
over, the problem of tyre cords. Cotton cords, for which 
supplies could be supplemented without too much difficulty, 
are not well suited to large tyres made mainly of synthetic 
rubber, as they do not retain their strength under the heat 
developed by the synthetic rubber. Supplies of high-tenacity 
rayon cords, which meet all technical requirements, how- 
ever, are still insufficient, and the expansion programme for 
rayon cords initiated in the United States will not, accord- 
1. Dewey, be completed before next autumn. 
Scarcity of rayon cords would either hold up synthetic tyre 
production or it would require larger admixtures of natural 
rubber to reduce the heat to a rate which renders greater use 
of cotton cord possible. The new Combined Tyre Com- 
mittee thus has difficult problems to solve, and its appoint- 
ment certainly does not indicate that tyre production can 
now be speeded up to satisfy all requirements. 


Company Results | 


Montague Burton (Stores).— 


Years ended March 31, 
1941 1942 1945 








£ £ 
Rs Ca AG sans au kta eeeea as 1,051,805 808,690 §72,204 
SREY 5001 5:5'0's's0's bane Heeneedes 205,913 187,596 171,470 
ee rer erie 257,500 245,000 150,000 
Staff funds and fees ..............ccceas 28,302 28,169 28,262 
War damage contributions .............. 167,500 60,000 14,679 
Deb. and other interest (gross)ft......... : 220,921 222,325 222,306 
Preference dividends (net).........:..... 115,000 100,000 100,600 
Ordinary shares :— ead 
EE Ta ck Scaring k ksh aa enseae 56,669 = Dr. 34,400 Dr. 114,515 
CEMEEES opin ena skun seum ao e5ens 4 55,729 55,729 Nil 
hare ca kanaeh eee cnteree 5-2 Nab Nil 
Ssh ws aah bsnceccdeee pea nieses 5 5 Nil 
EER 2.5 Vodka ay eanaseeeecsoee 242,632 152,503 37,990 
ee ee ae 8,204,298 8,278,242 8,068,827 
Net inter-company items..............+. 929,729 655,596 620,549 
ROCCE DINIED 6 occ cncntccececcceves 592,565 737,819 #884301 
Gross liquid assets ...............00000: 2,242,450 2,116,727 2,151,055 
RAID 6 66.550 cedcccieveccoveesees 1,550,288 1,106,024 1,754,905 
Treasury certificates..............2-0 005 49,400 272,050 25,100 
EGS CEKs cS eee eek senses ss 0s os 197,028 373,523 58,278 


+ This item covers the properties of subsidiaries. 

t Including loan stock sinking fund of £20,255 in 1941, £21,279 in 1942, «nr 
£22,333 in 1943. 

* After deducting new overdraft £277,997. 


The ordinary shares of ros. stand at 14s. 6d. 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


BALANCE SHEET, 3lst OCTOBER, 1943. 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 






ASSETS 











nw 


4 
CaPITAL AUTHORISED :— INVESTMENTS IN SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES AT Cost... 3,783,646 








£625,000 7% Cumulative Ist Pref. Stock ... ... 625,000 Deduct Capital Reserve Sie) ae ew ee a 119,021 
£203,487 7% Cumulative 2nd Pref. Stock ...... 203,487 ———— 3,664,625 
£3,255,790 Ordinary Stock . des, ss sss ses TRADE INTERESTS, less Reserve ek beech Ree Ae 330,936 
#500 Liaison Ordinary ‘Shares 500 Stewarts & Lioyps, Lrp. :— 
215,223 Unclassified as unissued Shares of fl each 215,223 *625 Liaison Deferred Shares at Cost ...0 2... 0... 625 
———. £325,888 Deferred Stock... 2.0 01. ewes = 325,888 
24,300,000 : a 326,513 
Co : LoANS AND ADVANCES TO AND CURRENT AccouNTS 
CapitaL IssuEpD :— WITH :— 
625,000 7% Cumulative Ist Pref. Stock ... ... 625,000 Subsidiary Companies... 60.0 6k, eee ae 916,284 
487 7°. Cumulative 2nd Pref. Stock ...  ... 203,487 Allied Companies ee ee 230,000 
£3, 255,790 Ordinary Stock ees cose Sp ED -_-— - 1,146,284 
*500 Liaison Ordinary Shares. 500 BALANCE AT BANKERS 2.0.00 0. eee ee tee ee 401,992 
~ — 4,084,777 | Tax RESERVE CERTIFICATES . a ee ee 3,500,000 
RESERVE Fund. he | ee re 900,000 | GENERAL INVESTMENTS, less Reserve Kn neh. ete 1,919,935 
SHARE PREMIUM RESERVE... id eS cuts 310,097 (Market value at this date £1,484,371) | 
RESERVE FOR WAR CONTINGENCIES. 400,000 
LOANS AND ADVANCES BY AND Cu RRENT Accounts 
WITH :— 
Subsidiary Companies... Be a te es «6h SER 
Allied and Associated Companies pe. a ae 
Ha 4,307,787 
SunpRy CREDITORS ee eee Seek ius 33,695 


Fina DIvIDENDS PROPOSED TO BE PAID ... 
Prorit anp Loss Account :— 

Balance brought forward from last er nae Seam! uals 171,065 
Add Revenue for year to date ‘ ae dae | ee 685,152 


856,217 









Deduct :— 


Dividends on Pref. and Ord. Stock and £ 
Liaison Ord. Shares :— 
Interim paid .s. Se 202,288 


Final Soipaned to be ‘paid .. ... 202,288 






























404,576 
Transfer to Reserve Fund in eal 100,000 
Transfer to Reserve for War Con- 
¥ NE. cus ek Shee one 100,000 Fs 


604,576 


. Lt Liaison Share carries 1,000 times the rights of . i 
Soe ary Stock in this Company and of £1 Deferred J. HERBERT ASTON , Divectavs 
tock in Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd., respectively. I. A. R. STEDEFORD i" 


£10,490,285 
REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS OF TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED. 
In accordance with The Companies Act, 1929, we report that we have audited the above Balance Sheet, dated the 31st October, 1943, and that we have 
obtained all the information and explanations we have required. 
In our opinion such Balance Sheet has been properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs, according to 
the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the bodks of the Company. 


HOWARD SMITH, THOMPSON & Co., 
6th December, 1943. Chartered Accountants, BiRMINGHAM. 


251,641 









BIRMINGHAM, 








PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist OCTOBER, 1943. 


Dr, Cr. f 
To Directors’ Fees ae oe oe dos a $160 By Dividends received from Sudsidiary, Allied and Associated 
»» Balance carried to Balance. Sheet ee ee ee 685,152 Companies ... see’ eee = 642,402 
», Bank Interest and Income from General Investments ... — ... 27,856 
», transfer Fees . “ais wai ‘sei 197 
”. Balance of Administrative E xper nses Account pe ies 1,330 
», Interest on Tax Reserve Certificates 0.00... kee nee 16,517 


£688,302 £688,302 


INFORMATION REQUIRED BY THE COMPANIES ACT, 1929. 
{a) The total fees payable to Directors, including fees drawn from Subsidiary Companies and their subsidiaries, ainount to £6,450. 
(6) The profits of Subsidiary Companies and their subsidiaries for the year ending within the period of this account have been included only to the 
extent of the dividends declared by them. Two Subsidiary Companies have made small losses for which provision has been made. 
J. HERBERT ASTON po 
1. A. R. STEDEFORD =f “*7°Ct0FS- 































STATEMENT OF COMBINED ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF THIS COMPANY AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 
AS AT 3ist JULY, 1943. 

















f 1 £ 
Isstep CAPITAL :— A . FREEHOLD AND LEASEHOLD LAND AND BUILDINGs, 
£625,000 7% Cumulative Ist Pref. Stock ...  ... 625,000 less Amounts written off and provisions for 
£203,487 1% Cumulative 2nd Pref. Stock ... ... 203,487 depreciation and contingencies... 9... 2... 1,745,845 
£3,255,790 Ordinary Stock . ‘ coe ltee OO Deduct Capital Reserve ee gee eee “ae. 7a 233,560 
#500 Liaison Ordinary ‘Shares “as 500 — 1,512,285 
———— 4,084,777 | PLANT anv Macutnery, /ess Amounts written off and 
SHARE PREMIUM RESERVE ... 310,097 provisions for depreciation and contingencies ... 1,582,026 
PROPORTION OF NETT ASSETS ATTRIBUTABLE To out- Deduct Capital Reserve ign awh! eae ad) “eas 323,364 
SIDE INTERESTS... 136,686 — 1,258,662 
RESERVE FOR SPECIAL DEPRECIATION AND CoN- TravE IntereEsTS, less Keserve ie. sates odin, kas 480,201 
TINGENCIES ... eet ea “ee : 1,850,000 | Stewarts & LLoyps, LTv. : 
RESERVE FOR WAR CONTINGENCIES - ae 400,000 *§25 Liaison Deferred Shares at cost %. 625 
RESERVES FOR TAXATION : sims tna Yee 3,950, ‘000 £329,888 Deferred Stock at par... eee 329,888 
SUNDRY CREDITORS AND PROVISIONS... sss 5 156,769 —— 330,513 
LoaAN AND CURRENT ACCOUNT WITH ALLIED AND LOANS TO ALLIED COMPANIES «0.00 -2. eee tee wee 230,000 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES ..... Poe, ak 40,147 | Srocks on Hanp, less Reserve a ae 2,977,805 
FInat DIVIDENDS PROPOSED TO BE PAID ... 202,288 | SuNpDRY DesrTors, Jess Reserves. tex ees 5,237,016 
SURPLUS OF ASSETS OVER LIABILITIES ATTRIBUTABLE BALANCES AT BANKERS AND CASHIN HAND... 1,905,005 
TO THE COMPANY... 1,904,671 | Tax RESERVE CERTIFICATES ... Mee eee | 3,020,525 
* A Liaison Share carries i 000 times the rights of GENERAL INVESTMENTS, less Reserve ‘ wae ewe 1,083,423 
£1 Ordinary Stock in this Company and of £1 Deferred (Market value at this date. £1,438,256 
Stock in Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd., respectively ——- 
enone £18,035,435 


218,035,435 















J. HERBERT ASTON b Pivertens 
I. A. R. STEDEFORD | ; 
TO THE DIRECTORS OF TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED. 

In accordance with your instructions we have examined the above statement prepared from the accounts of your Company, and from the audited accounts 
of the Subsidiary Companies, as certified by their respective Auditors, as at 3lst July, 1943. 

On the basis of such accounts, in our opinion, this statement shows the combined surplus of assets over liabilities after excluding Goodwill, Patent Rights, 
etc., and after provision for taxation, special depreciation and other contingencies, and dividends proposed to be paid. ; 

HOWARD SMITH, THOMPSON & CO., 

BirMINGHAM, 6¢) December, 1943. . hartered Accountants, BirMINGHAM 
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WINKWORTH 


CONSOLIDATED MILLS, LIMITED 


SCHEME OF RECONSTRUCTION 
CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


Mr Joseph R. Heaton, the chairman and 
ing director, will make the following 
statement at the class meeting to be held 
on 30th instant, in the Albert Hall, Peter 
Street, Manchester, of the various classes 
of debenture stockholders and shareholders, 
giving the: observations of the board of 
directors. 

Your directors now submit to you a 
scheme for the capital reconstruction of 
your company, but before going into details 
the board wish me to make a few pre- 
liminary observations, as it is thought this 
may .assist you in your consideration of 
the scheme, by giving you some idea of 
the problems we have had to contend with 
over the last decade or so. 

In 1930 Crosses and Heatons’ Associated 
Mills, Limited, the whole of whose share 
capital was owned by Crosses and Wink- 
worth Consolidated Mills, Limited, found 
itself unable to meet the service of its 
debentures, and a moratorium was granted 
by the holders to give time for the affairs 
of the combine to be gone into. The in- 
vestigation resulted in the amalgamation of 
Crosses and Heatons’ Associated Mills, 
Limited, with Crosses and Winkworth Con- 
solidated Mills, Limited. The following 
extract from the speech of Sir William 
McLintock to the debenture stockholders 
on October 6th, 1931, reflects the position 
as it then was: 

“ As I explained to you at the last meet- 
ing, the present value of your security is 
considerably less than the amount of the 
outstanding debentures. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the only source to which 
you can look for payment of interest on 
your debentures is the future earnings of 
the concern. What you are being asked to 
do is in effect to take control of the direc- 
tion of the combined companies through 
your trustees and the gentlemen you are 
nominating as directors of the company, 
with a view to giving these gentlemen a 
chance to see whether they can restore the 
fortunes of these two companies and 
thereby enable you ultimately to receive 
the full amount of your claims as creditors 
of these companies.” 

What in fact the directors were asked to 
do was to rehabilitate the finances of a 
virtually bankrupt concern. I was one of 
the gentlemen referred to by Sir William 
as being given the chance to restore the 
fortunes of the company and was appointed 
joint managing director of the combine. In 
1936 I became sole managing director and 
in 1941 was elected chairman of the board. 

During the intervening years my whole 
time and attention have been given to the 
management of your company, and I need 
hardly tell those of you who have followed 
the fortunes—or should I say misfortunes 
—of the cotton industry in general and this 
company in particular of the many difficul- 
ties we have had to face and overcome. 
Our first balance sheet after the amalgama- 
tion showed we were indebted to our 
bankers for £488,984, which in the year 
1935 had increased to £545,578. At one 
period our ces were in such low water 
that it was difficult to finance our normal 
trading requirements, but fortunately we 
were able, with the co-operation of certain 
of our financial friends, to evolve a scheme 
which freed part of our assets and enabled 
us to obtain the necessary facilities. 


Reference to the balance sheet at the 31st 
March, 1943, disclosed a different state of 
affairs ; the loan from the bank had com- 
pletely disappeared, and the debentures 
securing it cancelled; readily realisable 
assets, including cash £231,173, amounted 
to £740,461, against total outside liabilities 


(exclusive of the Heaton debenture stock) 
of £136,389. I think you will agree that 
apart from the claims of the debenture 
holders the company is now in a sound 
financial position, which the scheme now 
before you is framed to consolidate. 

The holders of the “Heaton” 6 per 
cent first mortgage debenture stock are 
secured creditors of the company, both 
for the principal amount outstanding, 
£1,396,215, and the accumulated arrears 
of interest, which to 31st March last 
amounted to £928,617—or a total of 
£2,324,832. Although the arrears of in- 
terest are not immediately payable, they 
are nevertheless a liability and in so far as 
profits computed in accordance with the 
trust deed are earned, they must be’ paid 
out to the debenture holders until all accu- 
ee arrears of interest have been paid 
off. 

Under the trust deed securing the 
“Heaton ” debenture stock the profits re- 
maining after ‘ 

(a) payment of any bank interest and 
usual bank charges, 

(b) cost of maintenance of building and 
fixed plant, etc. 

(c) depreciation at the rate of £75,000 
per annum or such other rate as may be 
agreed in accordance with the trust deed, 
have to be applied 

(i) in paying interest on the debenture 
stock and any arrears thereof, 

(ii) in establishing a sinking fund for 
redemption of the stock, and 

(iii) in creating a special reserve account 
equal to two years’ interest on the stock 
for the time being outstanding. 

The accumulated requirements under the 


trust deed at 31st March, 1943, amounted . 


to £2,169,033. This is far in excess of the 
profits available. In addition, future earn- 
ings are likely to be fully absorbed in 
taking care of the annual charges for depre- 
ciation, interest and sinking fund, amount- 
ing to £173,018, and there thus seems no 
probability of overtaking the arrears of 
interest, which must be satisfied before 
either the preference or ordinary share- 
holders can receive a dividend. 

A suggestion was made that the arrears 
of interest should be dealt with by an issue 
of funding: certificates, but this method 
would be of no real benefit either to the 
company or to the shareholders, for 
although the certificates would not appear 
as a liability in our books, interest would 
have to be paid thereon and a sinking fund 
set up for their redemption. Both of these 
items would have to come out of our 


profits, in addition to debenture interest 


and other requirements under the trust 
deed, before any dividends could be paid 
to shareholders. 


FIXED ASSETS 


In: our balance sheet at March 31, 
1943, the “Winkworth” and “ Heaton” 
land, buildings, etc., are carried at 
£2,654,955, but if you refer to the auditors’ 
report on the balance sheet at March 31, 
1943, you will see that no provision has 
been made for depreciation since March 
31, 1930, or for the loss on fixed assets 
realised during the year ended March 31, 
1937. It is obvious, therefore, that these 
assets are being carried at a figure which 
considerably overstates their present value. 
We have accordingly had an independent 
valuaton made which brings out a figure of 
£1,562,214, or £1,092,741 less than our 
balance sheet value. To provide for this 
deficiency, we propose to utilise the depre- 
ciation reserve of £100,000, and the 
balance at credit of profit and loss account, 
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£581,295—together £681,295—leaving an 
amount of £411,446 still to be found 
which the scheme contemplates should be 
written off the share capital of the com- 
pany. 

SCHEME 

As a detailed copy of the scheme accom- 
panies this statement, I do not propose here 
to do more than give you an outline of it; 
main proposals, which are as follows: 

(a) The existing issued preference shares 
to be converted into ordinary shares of 
Is. each. 

(b) The company’s share capital to be 
reduced by £411,446 16s. Od. by writing 
off 4d. per share on the ordinary capital, 
including that converted from preference 
shares. 

(c) The ordinary capital so written down 
is then to be converted into stock transfer. 
able only in sums of £1 and multiples of 


z. 

(d) The company’s authorised share 
capital is to be increased back to a round 
figure of £4,000,000, of which £1,396,215 
will consist of 6 per cent redeemable cumv- 
lative preference stock. This redeemable 
preference stock will rank in priority to 
all other classes of share capital for a 6 
per cent cumulative preferential dividend 
and in a winding-up for repayment of 
capital and any arrears of dividend. 

(e) The holders of the “ Heaton ” 6 per 
cent first mortgage debenture stock to ex- 
change their débenture stock for the 
redeemable preference stock at par, and 
such debenture stock and the security 
therefor to be cancelled. 

(f) The holders of the said debenture 
stock to agree to all arrears of initerest 
thereon, totalling £928,617 down to March 
31 last, being cancelled and extinguished 
and in return for this the existing share- 
holders to provide out of their holdings 
for the debenture stockholders £464,308 of 
the new ordinary stock as follows, namely, 
£276,902 of such stock will be provitied by 
the existing preference shareholders and the 
balance of £187,406 will be provided by 
the existing ordinary shareholders. 

If the scheme is approved and confirmed 
by the court, the whole of the debenture 
stock and arrears of interest will have been 
extinguished without in any way depleting 
our cash resources, and the company’s 
issued share capital will then. consist of 
£1,396,215 6 per cent redeemable cumul:- 
tive preference stock and £822,892 ordinary 
stock. The’ resulting position of the 
different classes of security holders would 
be as follows: 


‘““HEATON”’ 6 PER CENT. FIRST MORT- 
GAGE DEBENTURE STOCK 

The stockholders will receive the same 
nominal amount of new 6 per cent redeem- 
able cumulative preference stock as they 
now hold in the debenture stock. They 
will -also receive from the shareholders 
ordinary stock to a nominal value of 
£464,308 in compensation for the cancell- 
tion of arrears of interest. 


SHAREHOLDERS 


The preference shareholders will be left 
with new ordinary stock to a nominal value 
of £246,141, equivalent to. 31.37 pe 
cent of the nominal value of thei 
existing holdings. The ordinary share- 
holders will be left with stock to a nominal 
value of £112,443, equivalent to 25 pé 
cent. of the nominal value of thelr exist 
ing holdings. In proposing more favour- 
able terms for the preference shareholders 
the directors have taken into account theif 
priority over the ordinary shareholders for 
return of capital in liquidation, but against 
this they are only entitled to receive a non- 
cumulative dividend of 6 per cent without 
any further right to participate in profits. 
By converting into ordinary capital they 
will, moreover, fully participate in su 
future prosperity as the company may 
enjoy. The conversion of the debenture 
stock into preference stock is an important 
part of the scheme, as it will considerably 
strengthen our financial position and allow 
the company to pay dividends when profits 
are available. 
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As in the aggregate its constituents are 
substantial holders of the “ Heaton” 
debenture stock, your directors deemed it 
proper and advisable to submit the scheme 
to the Association of Investment Trusts, 
and I am pleased to inform you that the 
Association, as representing its members 
holding debenture stock, is recommending 
them to accept the scheme. 

Finally, our standard for excess profits 
tax has been agreed at what -your directors 
consider a satisfactory figure, and provided 
our earnings are substantially maintained 
and the scheme accepted, the board see 
their way to recommend payment of a divi- 
dend on both the proposed new redeemable 
preference stock and new ordinary stock 
for the current year. If, on the other hand, 
the scheme is rejected, then there is no 
likelihood, so far as your directors can see, 
of either the present preference or ordinary 
shareholders seeing any return on their 
capital. The scheme has been carefully 
weighed so as to give fair treatment to ail 
classes, and I trust you will show your 
confidence in the board and pass the 
scheme by a large majority. 


THE CONSOLIDATED GOLD 
FIELDS OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
LIMITED 
LIQUID POSITION IMPROVED 


The ordinary general meetin 
Consolidated Gold Fields of South Aen 
Limited, was held in London, on the 2nd 
instant, Mr ‘Robert Annan (deputy chair- 
man) oo“ 

ollowing is extracted from the 

address of the chairman, Mr H. C. Porter, 
— with the meet and accounts. 

€ accounts of New Consolidated 

Goldfields show - a profit of £908,399 
which, after allowing for tax deducted 
from dividends, etc., is £15,950 greater than 
last year’s figure. Conditions in the market 
have afforded opportunities for profitable 
tansactions and our revenue from divi- 
dends, interest and other sources has been 
well maintained though on a slightly lower 
= than last year. 

_taxation in South Africa is £27,800 
higher and the provision for U.K. ae 
£76,000 lawer. The usual reserve for 
depreciation of £100,000 has been made, 
and following modern practice provision 
has been made for a dividend of 12} per 
cent., less tax. This enables the Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited, 
to pay a similar dividend. In the balance- 
sheet the gilt edged investments are 
£406,000 more, while shares in companies 
are lower by £210,000, accounted for by 

¢ £100,000 transferred to reserve for 
depreciation and to the excess of sales over 
purchases. The liquid position, including 
gilt edged, has been strengthened and now 
amounts to nearly £2,500,000. 
































































MINING INDUSTRY'S DIFFICULTIES 


While the price of gold remained un- 
changed, there was a further increase in 
direct taxation, the special contribution 
being raised from 20 per cent. to 224 per 
cent., and the State now takes nearly 71 
per cent. of the taxable profits of the 
industry as a whole. There has been a 
considerable falling off in the supply of 
labour during the’ year. 

The result of these factors has been to 
teduce output and to increase operating 
costs. Curtailment of development, which 
will have to be made good later, and the 
Mis¢ in costs both tend to a reduction in 






















Joint Industrial Council. 
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ore reserves available for treatment, but, 
in spite of these adverse conditions, the 
effect has been limited and the general 
position is as satisfactory as could be 
expected in the circumstances. 

Operations on the Gold Coast continued 
under increasing difficulty owing to short- 
age of supplies, and a scheme for the 
concentration of the: gold mining industry 
was imposed by the Colonial Government 
in February last after consultation with 
the interests involved. 

The burden of taxation on mining com- 
panies incorporated in the United Kingdom 
is a matter of serious concern. Strong 
representations are being made to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


AERONAUTICAL AND 
GENERAL INSTRUMENTS, 
LIMITED 


‘ DIVIDEND AT 124 PER CENT 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
Aeronautical and General Instruments, 
Limited, was held, on the 8th instant, in 
London, Mr W. McClelland, C.B., O.B.E., 
M.Inst.E.E. (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement: I have the pleasure 
to inform you that your company has had 
a busy and successful year, during which 
it has created another production record 
and succeeded in meeting the _ever- 
increasing demands made upon it. 

We can be justly proud of our year-by- 
year production records and are convinced 
that your company’s great contribution to 
the war effort, which has been much appre- 
ciated by Government Departments, will 
be recognised in the post-war period. 

After deducting all expenses, including 
insurances arising out of war risks, etc., and 
after making adequate provision for depre- 
ciation, the profits amount to £61,930, 
from which have to be deducted, first, an 
amount of £33,000 in respect of E.P.T., 
and, secondly, an amount of £13,375, being 
provision for income tax for the year 


1943-44. Shareholders will be interested to. 


know that the amount paid or payable by 
the company on account of E.P.T. to 
March 31st last amounts in total to 
£145,500. E a 

Each of our trading subsidiary companies 
has had a successful and profitable year ; 
but owing to the absorption by taxation of a 
large part of the profits, it has been thought 
‘prudent to carry forward the balance in the 
accounts of the respective subsidiaries. 
During the year the policy of maintaining 
the plant and machinery at the highest 
efficiency possible under the present 
strenuous conditions has been continued. 

Arduous and difficult demands are often 
made upon our employees, and I am sure 
that the shareholders will join the directors 
in congratulating and thanking our staffs 
and workpeople for their loyal and enthusi- 
astic support. 

Your company’s reputation in radio 
communication, including domestic radio, 
always stood high, and during this war 
considerable technical success has been 
achieved in connection with Government 
requirements. ' It is believed that this 
development work and technical progress, 


- together with new processes and equip- 


ment, will be of considerable advantage to 

the company in the post-war period. 
Earlier in the year, certain unavoidable 

delays appeared in the final completion of 


Union. 
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the year’s accounts, and in consequence 
an interim dividend of 6 per cent. was paid ~ 
in August last, which payment you will be 
asked to confirm, together with a final 


, dividend of 6} per cent., making a total 


of 123 per cent. for the year. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


MALAYALAM PLANTATIONS, 
LIMITED 


The twenty-second ordinary general 
meeting of Malayalam Plantations, Limited, 
was held, on the 9th instant, in London, 
Mr H. J. Welch (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s address circulated with .the 
accounts: In spite of the manifold diffi- 
culties arising from the war, the year has 
been a successful one for the company and 
many high records have again been estab- 
lished. Much of the fruits of the year’s 
work, however, has been absorbed by 
taxation. The profit and loss account shows 
a profit of £249,086. ‘The directors pro- 
pose a final dividend of 6 per cent., making 
Io per cent. for the year. 

With regard to the current year, it is 
estimated that the tea crop will be reduced 
to about 13,500,000 lbs., but we hope to 
increase our rubber crop to. over 
6,000,000 Ibs. More distant prospects for 
tea appear to be good for many years ahead. 

The report was adopted. 


DICTOGRAPH TELEPHONES, 
LIMITED 


EFFECT OF GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL 


At the seventh ordinary general meeting 
of Dictograph Telephones, Limited, held 
on December 9th at Croydon, Mr John H. 
Whitfield, managing director, presided, and 
the following is an extract from the state- 
ment he made on behalf of Mr Philip V. 
Summer, the chairman of the company, 
who was unable to be present: — 

I consider the results for the 12 months 
ended August 31, 1943, can be regarded 
as satisfactory and reveal once again the 
resilient nature of our business and its 
ability to withstand hard knocks. 

The Machinery, Plant and Appliances 
(Control) (No. 3) Order, 1942, imposed an 
obligation upon intending users of private 
telephone equipment to secure a Board of 
Trade Licence or other Government 
authorisation. I am of the opinion that 
in the early months of control due dis- 
crimination was not used by the Board of 
Trade in the interpretation of the Order. 
I hope that the Board of Trade will review 
its attitude in this matter in the interests of 
the war effort and general efficiency. 

The stability of the Rental Installation 
Asset has been maintained in spite of re- 
stricted trading. The nature of the rental 
investment is such that the present net 
rental income is not likely to be affected 
to any extent during the period of Govern- 
ment control and restricted trading condi- 
tions. The rental income will greatly 
assist in stabilising the company’s affairs 
during the post-war years. 

Another year of satisfactory trading can 
be reported on behalf of our subsidiary 
company, Grampian Reproducers, Limited. 
Its output is fully absorbed. 

The board again feel justified in recom- 
mending a final dividend of 6 per cent., less 
income tax, making 10 per cent. for the 
year. : 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Pharmacy J.1.C.—Trade unions and organisations of em- 
Ployers concerned in retail pharmacy have established a National 
L The organisations included in the 
membership of the Council are the National Pharmaceutical 
Union, the Company Chemists’ Association, the Co-operative 
Union, Ltd., the London Employers’ Association, the Retail 


Distributors’ Association, the Multiple Shops Federation, the 
National Amalgamated Union of Shop Assistants, Warehouse- 
men and Clerks, the National Union of Distributive and Allied 
Workers, the National Union of Co-operative Officials, the 
Association of Scientific Workers and the Chemical Workers’ 
The scope of the Council will cover not only the 
regulation of wages <nd conditions, but also a wide range of 


(Continued on page 796.) 
















‘Trade stated in the House of Commons on December 7th that 
the allocation of leather to civilian footwear repairs has been 
increased by 20 per cent in the quarter to December 3Ist. 
Extra supplies of composition rubber material have also been 
made available. 

“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index.—The index 
(1935=100) remained unchanged during the week to Decem- 
ber 7th, and was as follows:—Crops, 122.9; raw materials, 
182.3 ; complete index, 149.7. 





















































Retail Trade.——The index number of the average value of 
daily retail sales (1937=100), published in the Board of Trade 
‘Fournal for December 4th, was the same in October, at 109, 
as in September, and three less than in October, 1942. The 
-average for the year to September was 106. The index for non- 
food merchandise dropped from 115 in September to 100 in 
October, and was four points above the average for the twelve 
months to September. Food rose by 10 points to 117 and 
apparel dropped from 132 to 104. Household goods rose by 
$1X points to 76. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 







































































Daily Average Sales 
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Stocks 
1943 (at cost) 
i a ae, 
| Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | 
— —_—_——- - ————- ——— — & eee — : ee ee 
(a) By Commodities 
Non-food Merchandise :— ! | | | 
PE ESEEcbbweshoucsecee | —13-5 | 412-8 —17-4 | — 3-1 
Women’s Wear .............--4+- —12°8 +32 °4 | —160 | — 9-1 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear............ | —20-0 +302 | — 88 | +4213 
Boots and Shoes ................. =33 +e% | “23 Be 
; Departments .......... ; — 6° -—l1l- ; =- 9 —10- 
Hardware «2... .e.e2020cce0s: = 31 | =15 a7 | -43 
ancy FG teecce wee senet + 5: — 45 | . —13- 
—...............] +129 | +121 | +64 | — 8-0 
i DBckbbsskeusedeses0+5s | + 3-5 + 5:0 | + 5-1 +15-8 
Total :— 
Non-food Merchandise .......... —76 | +1.1 | -005 | —98 
food and Perishables ........... +10 | +24 > 437 | -128 
otal :— | | 
All Departments ............... | -24 | 475 > —28 | -10-0 
(b) Districts 
Ee ee 1; — 0-5 +75 , —14 ; — 7:53 
Sc 06nes asi eeees sees d s.| -—19 | +87 | — 14 | — 98 
REEL ssbsanenseesssee0 se | — 28 +68 | — 3:8 —10-1 
Midland and S. Wales............. =Ee 1 +84 | ~ 56 | <6 
South England................... | — 3-7 | +42 |) — 45 | -15-5 
Central and West-End London..... } + 2-1 +13-9 +16 | — 30 
Suburban London ................ i; — 10 +80 +10 | -— 7-1 
Unallocated .........ccececeeeees! — 75 | 418-1 | — 4-2 | —14-5 
a - source: Board of Trade Journal. 2 —~«* 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Nov. 38, Dec. 7, 
1943 1943 
Cents Cents 
GRAINS (per bushel)— 
Wheat, Chicago, Dec..................00000: 1643 at 
SPR MED BPEC,. occ cccceccecscccccvecss ist 81 
NS ee ee re ll 118% 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 20 -07 20 +28 
i  , +. as aie one vseeeescees 19-23 19-55 
Moody’s Index of staple commodities, Dec. 31, 7 
SE Cis Debaeseebasss00sesncdeens 244-4 246-7 















BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 





























Nov. 30, Dec. 7; 
1943 1943 
GRAIN, etc. s. d. s. d. 
NS a 14 10 149 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) ..........4. 27 8 27 8 
Oats (ce) ,, = os iL < akpiskeeone’ 15 7 14411 
JUTE (per ton)— 








Datsee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee ...............4. 38/10/0 38/0/0 
(e) Average for weeks ended Nov. 27 and Dec. 4. ; 




















INDICES OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN TEXTILES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN * . 

























































































(1937 = 100) 
| Stocks ‘i | Toth 
en | ome | 
| Year& | Trade | 14.. | Change 
Month) | | = 4 — ‘Ago 
seal a ss sssoerinuccnecanaes an — wees ainsinadia ces 
Ta ai abi | 10 =| 100 | 210 =| 1-0 
94 4 «| 93 | — 70 
TT ee ees ence 86 105 | 0 1038+ $-20-7 
eRe abe ipaalataa | 93 186} SoM it $8 
Roast ek nes 83 93 CO 99 | =—14-7 
Eck baksksancss* 9 | 104 | ie sat 
1942, Sept.............5 99 | 102 | 9 | —75 
ST Ss vseanexkns 9 | née |; 12 + 3-7 
ec onswes | we | wp | 109 +10-1 
” es 103 | S109 105 | — 6:3 
~ Indices galoulated by Wholesale Textile Association in collaboration with Bank 
of 











Purchase Tax is not included; figures are therefore comparable throughout. 
® Publication of Indices of Export Sales suspended in September 1942. 


Source: Board of Trade Journal. 
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Pies and Sausages Zoning.—At the request of the Ministry 
of Food, the manufacturers of open-pack meat products (sausages, 
pies, etc.) have recently been considering, through the Food 
Manufagturers’ Federation, economies in the transport of 
their products. The methods adopted have been the exchange 
of the more distant customers, and similar arrangements for 
the supply of goods by a manufacturer nearer to the customer, 
on behalf of a more distant original supplier, to eliminate long 
hauls and cross hauls. The interests of the customers have been 
safeguarded by providing that they shall continue to receive, as 
nearly as possible, goods of a similar type and equivalent weight 
to their original supplies. The result has been to achieve an 
annual saving of transport on over 5,000 tons of goods, 
equivalent to nearly 1,000,000 ton milés. 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


“ FINANCIAL NEws’”’ INDICES 





Security Indices 





| 
| . ; 
iss | Bargains, | Operes | —____— 
[_ = 1942 =» 30 Ord... | 20 Fixed 
. | shares* Int.+ 
IR sxcdewsainas | aies | 4.936) | 1013 134+] 
ip ME ecerxavancies | 4,284 4623 | 101-6 134-1 
Re wiaeaseviens | 5,353 4373 | 101-8 134-0 
FE awa hoscane | 4,290 5,412 102 -0 134.0 
ME ev pbnseasans | 4,463 4,602 102-0 134-0 








* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highest, 106-1 
(Oct. 1); lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22) - 


lowest, 133-1 (Sept. 8). 
New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 Common StTocKS 








1943 | Average | Transactions 


) 
1943 | Average ! Transactions 
Nov. 25... Closed | Closed | Noy. 29... | 108-8 | 03, 
» 26... | 110-5 | 601,000 » 30...) 1091 712,000 
5; less 110-2 | 341,000+ Dec. 1... 110-2 711,000 





1943: High, 125-4 (July 14); Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). + Two-hour session. 


_ (WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36= 100) 




















Sa b......—a | Nov. | Nov. | Dec 
| tow | Sam |. oT, | RB 1, 
| Jan. July | 1943 | 1943 | 194s 
sissies A nite MI ae crcctacin z 
37 Industrials ...2.... | 81-1 | 103-5 90-9 | 92-3 91-2 
EN oc sicasienous 72% | 99-9 | 35-4 84-8 83-2 
40 Utilities........... 67°9 | 89-6a 84-4 | 84-6 84-5 
= sae tiiemrapeiede th aceon ti 
419 Stocks ........... | 78:5 | 100-9 | 896 | 90-7 89-7 
Av. yield 2.222: | 5-36 | 4-35 | $03 | 496 | 501 
i | i 
* Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nomina! Con- New 
December 11, 1943 Capital versions = 
£ £ 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 797. 


Including Excluding 
Year+ Conversions Conversions 





£ £ 
ROD acs Ge oS ake he Rea SRE sae eeunr sabe aennas 1,565,844,385  1,541,094,0% 
BE: <a sos cn puso sens bas askorsesneaeseesae kes 1,455,362,460 — 1,407,503,715 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year} U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord 


£ £ £ £ 
1943. ... 1,537,486,992 2,666,427 638,677 1,529,310,031 2,127,701 9,656,364 
1942... 1,406,654,253 771,147 78,315 1,399,449,327 988,562 7,065,82 


® Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to November 30, 1943, only 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The position in the money market 
has been rather difficult. The banks were called upon to pay 
£90,000,000 against Treasury Deposit Receipts during the week 
of which some £55,000,000 was new money. Partly for this 
reason they have been very diffident buyers of bills from the 
market. The application for Treasury bills at last week's 
tenders increased to £201,035,000, the total being swollen by 
substantial tenders of an official character. The market thus 
saw its allotment cut from 30 to 23 per cent. Even so, it found 
it difficult to match its take up of new bills by sales to the 
clearing banks. The scarcity of credit is seen in a reduction 
of £13,430,000 in bankers’ deposits at the Bank of England. 
This movement balances an increase of £14,471,000 in the note 
circulation and it is evident that the authorities have not gone 
out of their way to neutralise the effect of the withdrawal of 
notes on the volume of bank cash. Government securities show 
a reduction of £53,675,000 of which £50,000,000 represents the 
transfer of securities to the Issue department following the 
increase in the fiduciary issue. 


(Continued on page 798) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Dec. 4, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £41,609,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £145,746,000. There 
were no issues to sinking funds. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£9,045,735, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,203,591,000 against £2,060,540,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| 











Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£4 thousands) 








Esti- | so fs . - 

Revenue mate | “Pril | April | Week | Week 
astS-44 rea es ended | ended 
} ; Dec. Dec. Dec. — 

} 5, 4, ,’ > 
| | 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1945 

oe ae a i a a 

ORDINARY | 
REVENUE 





Income Tax. . . .11175000| 355,469} 454,071 6.50) 6,583 


























Sur-tax........ 80,000! 17:904/ 17,791} 540 ‘600 
Estate, etc., | 
Duties....... 100,000, 61,785] 65,989] 1,340} 1,650 
Stamps... ..... 17,000} 8,760] 12,120} ... | ... 
oe. .. 500 000] ,18:736| 21,129] “740| “326 
BPT....... 000} 928,324/ 332,334| 7,853; 7,940 
Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000; 310 238) ... ne 
Total Inld. Rev.}1873000| 691,288) 903,672| 16,728) 17,099 
Customs ....... 525,320} 315,685| 371,595| 10,516| 16,318 
Excise... ...... 180| 292,800| 328,090| 2:975| 5,936 











xcise....... 975,500| 608,485) 699,685] 13,491) 22,254 
Motor Duties...) 25,000] 6,497; 5,253| 100 125 
Canadian Govt. 

Contribution . 208,748 | 8,989 

P.O. (Net Re- | 

ceipts)....... 400} 12,800 1,700 
WirelessLicences| 4,700; 2.610} 2,690] ... 

Crown Lands...} 800 680! 710 

Receipts from 

Sundry Loans} 4,100, 2,281] 4,410) ... |... 
Miscell. Receipts| 24,000, 74,468 53,099) 1,628| 2,131 








Total Ord. Rev.{2907500}1607857/1669519 42,636) 41,609 


secmeiencnesinn 


SELF-BALANCING; | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632! 68,700) 74,550} 1,300) 1,950 


a eee 








aes usulle 13018132|1676557,1744069| 43,936] 43,559 


Issues out of the 
j | Exchequer to meet 
| | payments 

(£ thousands) 


Esti- 








April 















Expenditure |_ mate, | April a 
(1943-4 } | ended | ended 
- i fon lo 
| Dec. Dec. : 4 F 
5, 4, 4 j 
1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of } 
Nat. Debt... .| 375,000] 245,426 272,772) 29,231) 27,988 


Payments to N. 
5,366 


3,965 


5,004, 335) 332 
3,850 10: 80 























| 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 110,632) 68,700; 74,550) 1,300) 1,950 


9385}5728799|3938614 144015/147696 








A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 

evenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘* Total Supply Services’) instead 
of being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a ceduction 
from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£428,171 to £3,018,381, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 


Taised the oss National Debt by 
£105,164,889 to £19,052 million. 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 

P.O. and Telegraph...............0.ceeceeees 150 

Weer SamIANG Act... 5... oe wee eee e ees $28 

as Trade Guarantees.................0. 2 

980 
NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousands) 

MORN eee te eS i Bi Se eh Pc esa, 380 


THE ECONOMIST 
FLOATING DEBT 
































(£ millions) 
Ways and 
oy Means Trea- 
Advances sury | Total 
Date : —————| De- | Float- 
Bank | posits} ing 
Ten- Ta Public | of by | Debt 
der P Depts. | Eng- | Banks 
land 
1942 | | | 
Dec. 4 |1045-0 ‘ Not available | 
1943 | 
July 31 {1170-0} 1899-1|309-0| ... | 973-5 | 4351-6 
Aug. 7 {1170-0 Not available | 
» 14 |1170-0 e s | 
»» 21 {1170-0 Se a 
9» 28 {1170 -0) 1892-4 /313-2| ... | 1045-0 | 4420-6 
Sept. 4 {1170-0 Not available | 
» 11 |1170-0 ‘ ne | 
» 18 {1170-0 » %» | 
i 3078 -8 259-5] ... | 1114-5 | 4452-8 
Oct. 9 {1170-0 Not available 
» 16 {1180-0 ue se | 
» 23 |1190-0 a a | 
»» 30 11200 -0) 1872-3 |326 -5 | 16-7 | 1213-0 } 4628-5 
Nov. 6 {1210-0 Not available | 
» 13 |1210-0 | a ie | 
» 20 1210-0 a a | 
» 27 {1210-0 1868 -9| 363-6 | 27-0 | 1291-0, 4760-5 
Dec. 4 |1210-0! Not available 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount Average a 
Rate 
Date of ee Allotted 
of Allot- 3 
Tender Appliea t | at 
Offered| “PP M*“lallotted} ™P' | Min. 
“ } o Rate 
1942 | | | s d. | 
Dec. 4 |} 75:0 | 158-9 75-0 | 20 1-27 29 
1943 | | 
Aug. 13 90-0 | 182-5 | 90:0' 19 11-95; 30 
a 90-0 | 175-1 | 90-0 | 20 0-42] 38 
oo = 90-0 | 194-0 90-0 | 20 2-93 29 
Sept. 3 | 90-0[ 200-4| 90-0| 20 2-40| 26 
» 10 90-0 | 193 °3 90-0 | 20 2-57 29 
os. me 90-0 | 183-6 | 90-0 | 19 11-10 41 
», 24 | 90-0 | 188-8 90-0 | 19 10-97 37 
Oct. 1 90-0 | 190-2 | 90-0 | 19-11-98 28 
‘ 8 {| 100-0 | 199-8 | 100-0 | 20 0-36 35 
. ao | 100-0 | 196-3 | 100-0 | 19 11-95 32 
» 22 ; 100-0 | 181-8 | 100-0 | 20 0-62 41 
» 29 | 100-0 | 193-4} 100-0 | 20 0-48 35 
Nov. 5 | 90-0 | 213-1] 90-0} 20 0-04] 23 
a | 90-0°; 197-5 90:0 | 20 0-29 27 
» a 90-0 | 190 «4 90-0 | 20 0-23 29 
» 26 90-0 | 197-1 90:0 | 20 2-93 30 
Dec. 3 90-0 | 201:0| 90:0) 20 2-19} 23 
} | 





On Dec. 3rd applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent for 


bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 


Wednesday, 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday of following week were 


accepted 


for, and applications at higher prices in full. 
of Treasury Bills are being offered on Dec. 10th. 


as to about 23 per cent of the amount applied 
£90 millions 
For the 


week ending Dec. llth, the banks will be asked for 


Treasury 
millions. 


deposits to the maximum amount of £90 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23°, 


BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) ; 





| ope, 





Week S.C one ~ 3% War 
endad N.S.C,. efence | Savings Bonds 
Bonds | Bonds 1951-53 

Sept.28...... 5,626 | 1,386 | 6,597 | 12,3025 
me ...... 5,453 | 1/537] 7,510 | 11.5145 
cag. lala 5,080 | 1,767| 6,522] 9.4275 
a 5,055 | 1,518| 4161] 9,785§ 
“ee tl | 5,017] 1,594| 6,916) 6,421§ 
—s..... 4.767 | 1,562 | 4,493 | 11/3535 
ea Re 5,147 | 1/861 | 5,690 | 23,0495 
a. |. 5,013 | 2'029| 5,606 | 9.8725 
a, | 43459 | 1897| 5,512 | 6.3835 
sacs | 4534!) 1663| 3,314 | 12,1085 
- ...... ae ta 4134 | 4.4905 
Totals to date... 976,830! 643,821*! 1416326+ (|| 667333tII5 


*210 


|} Including all Series. 


weeks, + 153 weeks. t 54 weeks. 


§ Including 1952-54. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 


Dec. 7th 


amounted to a total value of £60,691,823. 


Up to Nov. 27th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £132,272,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 


remained 
week. 


at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 


In the London silver market prices per standard 


ounce have been 234d. for cash and for two months. 


The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44} cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 
Gold Silver 
per per 
Date Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 
a ae ee 76 «2 122 12 
Se era 75 14 122 12 
bo aun ee ares eel ons 74 #2 121 8 
po Mare etcte ois 15 12 122 14 
pele ARO Rlea esate. 715 5 122 6 
i. re 715 4 122 «67 
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DECEMBER 8, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
- * £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. . . .1045,295,075 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities .. . 1088,253,101 
partment.... 54,946,643 | Other Secs... . 718,342 
Silver Coin... 13,457 

Amt. of Fid. 
ae 1100,000 ,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 
MOG ac e.ccues 241,718 


1100,241] 718 





110,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 


ME oc cceces 3,253,233 
Public Deps.*. 6,272,422 
Other Deps. : 

Bankers..... 154,610,013 


Other Aets.<.. 5a5 74,497 





207,184,510 


231,263,165 


* Including Exchequer, 


150,612,401 





Govt. Secs. .. 
Other Secs. : 
Discounts & 
Advances... 8,177,350 
Securities.... 16,101,182 
24,278,532 
NETO g os Shea 54,946,643 
Gold & Silver 
COR cc vcicas 1,425,589 
231,265,165 
Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS _ 


Gt 


ao — anes ie 


| 


(£ millions) 





ween one 





1942 1943 


Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation. .... 1 
Notes in banking depart-| 





Dec. Nov. | Dec. | Dee. 
9 24 | 1 8 


889 -5 1019 -0 1050 -8:1045 -3 


{ 

MR a5 72 gos a eaales 60-7). 31 2 19-4 54-9 

Government debt and | | 
securities*........... 947 -6 1049 -2 1049 -3}1099 -3 
Other securities ........ 1-1) 0-8; 0-7] 0-7 
Silver Oita. ci 006 sees 13 00 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valucd at s. per} 0-2 0-2) 0-2 0:2 
MN ONO 5 os Seah nccawr 1168 -00 168 -00 168 -00'168 -00 

Deposits | | 
WR vie iscscciders aces 5-4 6*8) 12-9) 6°3 
WEE Gis <aeswenseas 146-6 183-2) 168-0) 154-6 
I ek cctccakensees 45-6, 53-3) 57-6) 52-6 
SOUR iivcchic cnsews-cn cen 197-6) 243°3, 238-5) 213-5 

Banking Dept. Secs. : | 3 
Government........... 131-0 205-1) 204-3) 150-6 
Discounts, etc.......... 3°3 6:0 6:1; 8:2 
CEs ec acicicins wintcgnes 19-7, 17-0 34-9} 16-1 
WE icaiec dice isiasonetwiane 154-0, 228-1, 235-3 174-9 
Banking depart. res. ..... 61 4 32-9 21: 36 4 

% % % | y 

ae | 31:0) 13 6, “4 


* Government debt is  £11,015,100; capital 


oo 
_& 
> 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,050 million 


to £1,100 million on Octobe 


or 6, 1943. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 





£ thousands 




















| Week Ageregate 

| Ended from Jan. 1 to 

| Dec. Dec. Dec. | Dec 

| 5 4, 5 | 4, 

1942 | 1943 1942 | 1943 
| { 

ee ee 
Working days :— 6 6 288 287 
Birmingham..... 3,345 | 1,939 | 119,992 | 103,004 
Bradford. ....... 1,455 | 2,012 99,475 90,723 
RM aco de: o0:805% 678 626 99,169 | 31,142 
BNC a3. & esis ina ote" 777 532 36,204 | 27,806 
| ee 1,005 909 53,368 | 53,552 
Leicester ......- 892 747 40,720 38,878 
Liverpool ....... 4,362 | 4,862 | 223,681 | 219,594 
Manchester..... .| 14,568 | 2,940 | 582,214 | 405,397 
Newcastle....... 1,512 | 1,355 70,728 74,173 
Nottingham ..... | ‘5604 341] 22,553} 21,081 
Sheffield ........ } 1,416 | 1,135 40,991 44,295 
Southampton... ‘| 132 123 5,505 { 6,266 
10 Towne .....:. | 30,702 | 17,521 1,394,600 juats,o11 
Dawlint 2:00 <'<: | 7,176 | 7,357 | 318,489 | 343,713 

| | 


* November 28, 1942, a: 


id November 27, 1945. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 

Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 

23, 8, 15, 22, 

ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Gold coin and bullion..... 69-78! 78-99] 79°72) 80-45 
Bills discounted.......... 1-02} 13-18] 13-10) 12-24 
Invest. and other assets. ..| 64-06) 87-14) 87-65! 87-57 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation....... 33-83) 47-04) 45-94) 45-86 
Deposits: Government...| 5°55) 5-23) 7-54) 8-64 


Bankers’ ...... 85 -12/117 -30)117 -90/116 -06 
Others........ 6°14) 5-50) 5-04) 5-66 
Reserve ratio............ 53 -6%)|45 -2% 45 -4%|45 -7% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A’s 








Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
21, 6, 13, 20, 
1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
ASSETS 
Gold and English ster. ...| 29-11) 37-64) 37-64) 38-27 
Other coin, bullion, etc....| 9-60} 10-44) 10-84) 11-13 
Call money, London...... 33-95) 48 -05| 47 38 47 -59 
Secrts. and Treas. bills... .}131 -22/211 -06/216 -06/221 -67 
Discounts and advances. ..| 23°35) 21°12) 19-77) 20-52 
LIABILITIES 

Notes issued............. 111 -aalias -01/148 -51/149 -01 

57|171 -55}171 -34 


UR HED, 0c. 0nssenes 143 ae q 







UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS 


THE ECONOMIST 





U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 


Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks 
RESOURCES 


Dec. 
3, 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 
26, 


° 18, 2, 
Gold certifs. on hand and 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 


due from Treasury..... 
Total reserves .. 
Total cash reserves....... 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 
Total bills and secs. 
Total resources 
LIABILITIES 

F.R. notes in cirn. 
Excess mr. bank res. 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 
Govt. deposits ........... 
Total deposits ..........- 
Total liabilities 


Reserve ratio............ 79 -9% 


BanK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 
Treasury & bank currency. 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation ...... 

Treasury cash and dep. . 


20,804 


231| 319 






20,555} 19,803) 19,784) 19,738 
20,250 20,225 20,203 


310} 307 


Sew eews 11,808] 15,974/16,131 | 16,343 


3,381) 4,101; 4,101) 4,101 


2,337| 2,700| 2,774| 2,574 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 





Million &’s. 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov. ag 
6, 13, 20, 

. ASSETS 1943 1943 1943 1943 
OE 5s csesannysssssesee 2°65} 2°65) 2°65) 2-65 
British Govt. secs. ....... 22°15} 22-15) 23-15) 23-40 
Sterling balances......... 2°10) 1-91! 1-47) 1-38 

LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation....... 


| 1942 





December 11, 1943 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 








— Nov. 
19, 
ASSETS “— 1943, 1943 1945 1943 
Gold coin & bullion. 4445 444) 444 
Rupee coin........ 119} 171 
Balances abroad ... 1,422) 1,552 
Sterling securities . . 6,898] 6,848 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 583} 583 
Investments ...... 74 75 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in cirn. : India 7,946) 7,947 
Burma om oe 
Deposits : Govt.. 658; 678 
Banks . 718} 664 699) 802 
Reserve ratio...... 72 8% 190 -9% 191 -2%/91 -3%/90 -69,, 
BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 
Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
4, 27, 3, ‘10. 
1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
AssETS 
tReserve: Gold ..... ese 20s ese rs 
Other..... 0:5 | 57°37) 59-59) 29-73 
Securities ........... 990 -4 |1179 -18/1249 -33/1250 -03 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation...... 664-4 | 834-44) 840-09) 839-94 
Deposits : Dom. Govt.} 71-0 | 65-65) 138-73) 80-42 
Chartered banks ..... 276 -4 | 302-06) 316-34) 355-55 


+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to “Forei ign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 





















Monthly Average 1943 
Unit of ceil mmnmnmmaeatat 
Measurement | 
1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 || Aug. | Sept. | Oct. |} Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. 

Population June, 1940: 131,954,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles; 7,839,432 sq. kms. | | | 

1. Industrial production, adj. F.R.B. 1935-39= 100 116 58} 108) 122) 155) ... 183) 187) 191 203; 203) 202) 205 

2. unad. F.R.B.. “4 110 58} 108 123) 156) 181 187; 193) 195 201 

3. Manufactures, dur. adj. F.R.B. . ad 13 41; 109) 138} 193) 250 258} 265) 275) 301 

4. non-dur., adj. F. RB.. a 93 70} 4108} 4113) 4135) 141 140} 142) 144 147 

5. Minerais, DEE, os cesescnccaee me 107 67} 106) 117; 125) 129 130) #131) 129 131 

Building contracts awarded :— 

6. Total, adj. F.R.B. ........... eee eee 1923-25=100 117 28 72 81) 122) 166 182} 179) 185 63 

1. Residential, adj. asians * 87 13 60 712 89) 81 65 70 83 33 

8. Other, adj. aliases em 142) 40 81 89} 149) 236 278; 268) 269) 87 wea 
9. Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R.B......}| 1935-39=100 152 78} 101; 109 130) 138 143) +136} 133 141 137 
- Dept. store sales, adj. F.R.B......... 1923-25=100 111 69 90 94 110) 124 130} 123) 128 128 145 

mployment :— 

lL Tancpaevent, o8). EBB... ...ccs 000 bie «. | 29,757] 30,992) 34,409) 36,986) 37,433) 37,645) 37,962) 38,478) 38,222) 38,345) 38,281 

12. - unadj. B.L.S....... ~ ‘oe oan 36, 976) 37, 802) 38, 348) 38, 478|| 38,336 38, 262 38, 485] 38, 370) 
13. adj. F.R.B......... 1939= 100 106-0} 77-6} 100-0] 104-2) 115-6] 124-3|| 195-8] 126-5) 127 6|| 129-3 
14. Factory, 5S or i“ ee bee 155-1} 156-9) 158-9] 168-5 ae 
15. pM ER, v0cereseseene a 106-1] 66-4) 100-0] 107-5] 132-1] 152-3|| 157-1] 159-6] 160-7|| 167-7 oe 
16. » payrolls, unadj. F.R.B...... - 119-8} 50-7} 100-0) 114-5) 167-5) 242-2)| 254-8) 261-8) 270-9) 309-7 iS 
17, Average hours, B.L. S. ..essssceeeees Number ily ie 42-8] 42-4) 43-6]| 45-0 
18, hourly earnings, B.L.S. ..... Cents sen 45-8) 64-4] 67-0] 73-6 86-4) 88-6) 89-3] 94-4 
19. Cost of living, FRB. ......0.0..00% 1935-39=100 || 122-5} 97-6] 99-4] 100-2) 105-2) 116-5]| 117-5| 117-8] 119-0|| 124-1 

Wholesale prices :— 
20. Farm om. ese sess senbene 1926=100 104-9} 48-2) 65-3) 67-7) 82-4) 105-9]) 106-1) 107-8} 109-0]) 123-9 
Si, CREED, <b neessansesveccccess i 99-9} 61-0) 70-4) 71-3) 82-7) 99-6]) 100-8] 102-4) 103-4!) 108 -4 a. 
22. Other ‘commodities, ERED. oon6555008 i. 91-6} 70-2} 81-3) 83-0) 89-0) 95-5) 95-6) 95°5' 95-5!) 96-6 ae 
“. oe com’dity prices, unadj., F.R.B. » 95-3} 64-8) 77:1] 78-6) 87-3] 98-8]| 99-6) 103-4) 100-0]] 103-7 - 103-1 

an its :— 

24. Total, all - ~d centres.......... Million $ 81,878 35,328) 37,155} 44,783) 50,589] 51,989) 55,701) 58,334!| 73,661) 64,246) 66,894) 65,347 
25. New York City.................... a 50,257] ... | 14,265) 14,299) 14,810) 17,580)| 18,342) 19,919) 19,823)| 29,193) 25,737 25,464) 23,976 
Sh MMI ss 05 n0005s0ees0e00esseee ies 3,996) 3,952) 17,644) 21,995) 22,737 22, 726}| 22,756] 22,754 22,740| 22,473) 22,426] 22,388) 22,335 
27. Money in circulation ............... a 4,476) 5,328 7, 171| 7, "901 9,8 13,200} 13,703) 14,210)| 16,660} 17,114) 17,421) 17,955 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances ........ * 2,358 2, 114 10; 466) 13; 331 12,338} 11,592) 12,735)| 12,204) 12,031) 12,085) 12,5' 
29. . Excess Reserves ........... ~ 43} 256 4,469 6,376 em sep 2,143) 1,690) 2,644)) 2,315) 1,728) 1,212) 1,268 
30. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle........ m4 595 99) 186) 163) 238 89 103) 45 28 36 44 41 3] 
31, 354 Indus, securities, Stand. Statistics 1939=100 cae eee ane .95 87 77 76 77 83 101 105) 107 109 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds............... % 3°60) 3-66) 2-36) 2-21) 1-95} 2-02|) 2-02) 2-03) 2-05) 2-02) 1-92) 1-85) 1-82 
33. Income payments, adj. ............. 1935-39=100 || 122-9} 70-6) 105-5) 113-8) 137-3) 169-4|| 176-2) 178-4) 183-0]| 207-3} 208-7] 211-5) 213-8 we 
34, Treasury receipts ...............00- Million $ 4,032} 2,076) 5,595) 7,606) 8,269) 13,668 797| 2,528)  648]) 1,555] 1,742) 4,569) 2,048 5,448 
35. »  expend., national defence. . .|/ am as 6, 301) 26, ‘011 4,884) 5,384) 5,481)! 6,974) 7,092) 7,469, 6,432 6,952 
36. - ” ee | - | 3,852 4, 320) 9, 528 12, 774 12; 711 32, 397|| 5,215] 5,931) 5,937]) 7,466] 7,435) 8,327) 7,112 7,535 


(Continued from page 796) 





MONEY RATES, ~The following rates remained unchanged between 


Dec. 3rd and Dec. 9th 


Bank rate, 2% seme from 3°, October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 


Bills 60 days, 14%. 3 months, 1a 
14-14%. Tre asury Bills: 2 months, 
money, #-1}°%. Short — 1-14, %. 


at call 3%; at notice 3% 


4. months, 14-14%; 
14%; 3 months, Uls io- 
Bak deposit rates $% 


6 months, 
Day-to-day 
Discount deposit 


Exchange Rates.—The Senee rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 


unchanged between Dec. 3rd and Dec. 9th. 
exchange). 


a States. $ (4-863) 4-02)-03}; 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4: 43-47}. Switzerland. 
17-30-40 Sweden.’ Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. 


Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. Portugal. 
99-80-100-30. Panama. $4:0 


(buying). Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 


Fixed Rates Fad Payment at Bank of England m es Offices. 
c ly. 


Peseta 40-50 ( ial rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. 


mail transfers 4- 024-033. 


(Figures in brackets are par of 


Canada: 
France (25-223) 
Dutch West Indies. 


Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 
04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83- 64% cr. 


n- 
71-25 lire. —_ 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchaged between Dec. 3rd and 


Dec. 9th 
ean Piastres (973) 978-$. India. Rupee (/8d. 
Congo. 





S 


Francs 1763-3. China. National $3-3 


rupee) 173-18 
Iran. Ri. 128- 50. 






Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, forJwhich 
no rate of exchange is es in London.’ Rate for payment into Argentine special 


account : 


16 03 pesos. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged a 
United States. 3 cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland 


follows : 


3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 


3 ore pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 








- 





























ec. 
New York on oe . a ~~ oy .Y | “- 
Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London........ 4023§ 40235 4023§ 4023§ 40238 4023§ 40238 
Montreal....... 88-680 | 88-500 | 88-500 | 88-750 | 89-250 89°180 | 89-310 
Zuricht........ 38 -50 38 -50 39 -50 39 -50 40-30 41-30 41- 0 
DD. RIDES ..0000 25-15* | 25-15* | 25-15* | 25-15* | 25-15* | 25-15% | 25-15 
DD cisncens eae 5-16 5°16 5-16 5-16 5-16 5-16 5-16 
BO 0000000 4-14 4-10 4-10 4-10 4-10 4-10 4-10 
Barcelona...... 9-20 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9:25 | 9-25 | 9-25 
Stockholm ..... 23 -86 23 -86 23 -86 23 -86 23 -86 23 -86 23 -8€ 

: ice ice 
* Official buying rate 29-78. + Free rate. § Bid. 








—_— 


Barnsley 
Benskin’s 
Butler (W 
Campbell 
Cheltenha 
Fremlins 
Holt Bre 
Ind, Coof 
Morgan’s 
Offilers’ E 
Phipps (F 
Preston E 
Tetley (Ji 
Walker (1 
Warwicks 
Wolverha 
Yates’s C 

Cc 
Brown, B 
Shotts Irc 
Tube Inv 

F 


Argentine 
Argentine 
Bovril At 
Brazilian 
Brooklan 
Covent G 
Daily Ma 
Ideal Bui 
New Lon 
Prices Tr 

M 


Alvis Lin 
Associate 
Guy Mot 
Halford 
Singer Mc 


Steaua R 


Beau Sej« 
Djasinga 
Eastern $ 
Glen Rub 
Kampong 
Khota Ta 
Malayala: 
Merlimau 
Permas R 
Rubber FE 
Sengat R 


sDene Sh 


Burton (I 
Lillywhit 
Prices, T< 
Prices, T: 
Stone (J. 


Carolina * 
Tele; 
Dictograry 


Hoyle (Jc 
Illingwort 
Shannon 


Clydesdal 
Combined 
Dundee & 
Northern 
Scottish } 
Second S¢ 
Second Sx 
Stockhold 
Third Cal 
Third Edi 
Viking In 

' 


Aeronaut 
Allied Ba 
Associate: 
Berger (L 
Berisford 
British E 
British Pi 
British Si 
Burco Lit 
Burt, Bou 
Carr & Cc 
Crittall M 
Crompton 
Crystalat 
Dick (R. . 
East Ken 
Elder, Sm 
Fairbairn 
Foster Cl: 
Hay’ s WI 
Heenan & 
Imperial | 
industrial 
Lines Bro 
Liverpool 
Luc: as (Jo 
Palestine 
Parkinson 
Tate & Ly 
Thompsoi 

Oormycre 
Waterlow 
Wolverha 


Totals (£( 
Vovember 
anuary | 

















| 29°73 
11250 -03 


) 839 -94 
} 80-42 
}} 355-55 


| Foreign 





. | Oct. 





“T37 
145 


- 103-1 


148 
952 
535 


forJwhich 
ine special 


hanged a° 


witzerland 








a 


December 11, 1943 






























































Year 
Company Ended 
Breweries, &c. | 
Barnsley EEE 5 oan h 00.0 0'oanees Oct. 31 
Benskin’s Watford Brewery ........ | Sept. 30 
Batler (AL Se errr rr Sept. 30 
Campbell (Archibald), Hope & King | Sept. 30 
Cheltenham Original Brewery....... Sept. 30 
Fremlins Limited .............-.-. Sept. 30 
Holt Brewery Co. ........-.eeeeeee Sept. 30 
Ind, Coope Os 0.660 0:0 0000401 Sept. 30 
Morgan’ S BLCWETT LO, 20... ccrccceee Sept. 30 
Offilers’ Brewery ........ccecsccess Sept. 30 
hinge (P.) & CO. 2... ccccsececees Sept. 30 
Preston Breweries .........-eeeeee. Sept. 30 
Tetley (Joshua) & Son............. Sept. 30 
Walker (P.), Warrington & Burton. . Sept. 30 
Warwicks & Richardsons........... Sept. 30 
Wolverhampton & Dudley Breweries | Sept. 30 
Yates’s Castle Brewery ............ Sept. 30 
Coal, Iron and Steel | 
Brown, Bayley’ s Steel Works....... July 31 
Sette TOO TIDS a0 :0:0:0:0:9:0:0:0:0:0.0.0:60:0:0 Sept. 30 
Tube Investments................. Oct. 31 
Financial, Land, &c. 
Argentine Land & Investment ...... June 30 
Argentine Southern Land Co. ...... June 30 
Bovril Australian Estates .......... Jan. 31 
Brazilian Warrant Co. ............. Dec. 31 
Brooklands (Weybridge) ........... June 30 
Covent Garden Properties Co. ...... | June 30 
Daily Mail & General Trust ........ Sept. 30 
Ideal Building & Land Development | Dec. 31 
New London Properties............ June 24 
Prices Trust Co. ....ccccccccsseces Sept. 30 
Motor, Aviation, &c. 
ee So 5 hn5 og 5 $95 5 9.44 0104-4 July 31 
Associated Equipment Co. ......... Sept. 30 
Guy Motors .....cccscccsscccreecs | June 30 
IE TOMENE oo ve wesc eseees cece Sept. 25 
Singer Motors... samsertrmneenties July 31 
Steaua oe en Se peace as | June 30 
ubber ! 
Beau Sejour Rubber............... | June 30 
Djasinga Rubber, &c. ............. June 30 
Eastern Sumatra Rubber .......... June 30 
NE bins ncade ghee Osenees June 30 
Kampong Kuantan Rubber ........ Dec. 31 
Khota Tampan Rubber............ Jan. 31 
Malayalam Plantations ............ Mar. 31 
Merlimau Pegoh ........... ; Mar. 31 
Perma BUDOOT .......cccccccccesees | June 30 
Rubber Estates of Malaya.......... Sept. 30 
Sengat Rubber. ........sessseeeere June 30 
Shipping 
ne GIN ao ain cose 60sec tase July 31 
Shops and Stores 
Burton (Montague) ................ Mar. 31 
Lillywhites Limited ............... | Aug. 31 
Prices, Tailors .........++.20-0e0 June 30 
Prices, Tailors, Properties .......... June 30 
Stone (J. & F.) “aes & Radio.... | June 30 
‘ea 
Carolina Tea Co. of Ceylon ......... June 30 
Telegraphs and Telephones 
Dictograph Telephones ............ Aug. 31 
Textiles 
Hoyle (Joshua) & Sons ............ Sept. 30 
Illingworth, Morris & Co. .......... Sept. 30 
Shannon (John) i BE. 66:6 40'S:5-95/00's Oct. 31 
rusts - 
Clydesdale Investment Co. ......... Sept. 30 
Combined Egyptian Mills ..... ; Sept. 29 
Dundee & London Investment Oct. 31 
Northern American Trust .......... Nov. 1 
Scottish National Trust ............ Sept. 30 
Second Scottish Investment Trust... | Oct. 5 
Second Scottish National Trust ..... Sept. 30 
Stockholders Investment Trust ..... Oct. 31 
Third Caledonian Trust ............ Sept. 30 
Third Edinburgh Investment Trust.. | Nov. 5 
Viking Investment Trust........... July 31 
Other Companies 
Aeronautical & General Instruments | Mar. 31 
BE IIIS io. 6.0 60 0b bono 00 5:0 June 30 
Associated Automatie Machine Corpn. | Mar. 31 
Berger (Lewis) & Sons ............. July: 31 
Mermaroed (S. & W.)...cccgeccccsesss Sept. 30 
British Electric Transformer........ Sept. 30 
British Piston Rings............... | July 31 
British Sugar Corporation .......... Mar. 31 
BOO NIE 5. 0 6 5i0,5,0:4/0100:6'9'0,4.0° Sept. 30 
Burt, Boulton & Haywood ......... June 30 
BRIA, cons ckasatees "! | Sept. 30 
Crittall Manufacturing ....... coe | AURe on 
Crompton Parkinson Limited ....... | Sept. 30 
Crystalate Limited ................ Sent. 30 
CSE S | ae rene sooee | Aug. SL 
East Kent Road Car .............. | Sept. 30 
RE ES eee | June 30 
Fairbairn, Lawson, Combe, Barbour | Mar. 31 
Foster Clark Limited .............. Sept. 15 
Hay’s Wharf (Proprietors of) ....... June 30 
Heenan & Froude ................. Aug. 31 
(mperial Smelting Corporation ...... | June 30 
{Industrial Newspapers ............. | Sept. 30 
JSS i OT eee ; June 30 
Liverpool Warehousing Co. ........ | Sept. 30 
PRES ISOM), 0's cicicins.cieses csc | Aug. 7 
Palestine Potash .............0-00% | Dec. 31 
Parkinson (Sir Lindsay) & Co. ...... Dec. 31 
RMN WE RDB coaGuece 4so<04% Oct. 2 
Thompson Brothers (Bilston) ....... July 31 
Thornycroft (John I.) & Co......... | July 31 
Waterlow & Sons .......cccescccee | Sept. 30 
Wolverhampton Die-Casting........ June 30 
Totals (£000's) : No. of Cos. 
yovember 2 24, 1943 to December 8, 1948 102 
january 1, 1943, to December 8, 1943 . 1,887 


Total 
Profit 


£ 
326,645 
486,124 
521,224 
59,393 
138,255 
200,700 
427,309 
2,330,772 
203,008 
53,941 
519,465 
4,652 
379,656 
599,578 
87,573 
292,214 
111,451 


121,389 
62,688 
688,302 


68,712 
224,995 
34,664 
83,320 
18,197 
222,007 
304,305 
135,149 
72,758 
64,937 


134,197 
1,197,000 
142,087 
48,312 
241,553 


17,687 


21,591 
1,796 
216 
3,808 
163 

21 
476,546 
26,077 
385 
988 
594 


33,114 


572,204 
31,708 
375,084 
114,054 
71,685 


17,533 
35,005 


264 483 
122,248 
18,801 


90,501 
381,845 
34,537 
201.185 
108,849 
237,925 
77,013 
67,990 
40,386 
95,668 
61,789 


66,931 
179,377 
31,703 
348,791 
72,490 
37,900 
57,298 
556,128 
32,735 
105,122 
91,689 
398,608 
459,163 
58,727 
35,701 
381,693 
811,288 
283,594 
94,303 
123,632 
49,624 
300,328 
14,234 
74,503 
432,889 
329,81] 
294,402 
100,809 
1,446,498 
57,534 
166,259 
298,709 
36,769 


i LT 


a ee A 





22,038 
380,389 





Deprecia- 


| 


ned 
em 


£ 
13,779 
15,114 
"750 


20,466 
133,415 


a 


35,000 
4,694 


“959 
46,804 
97,594 
23,634 


171,470 
2;765 
91,086 
1,464 


3,438 


- 50,000 


3,750 
31,756 


216,000 
7,906 
14,389 
10,000 
48,500 
25,000 
3,030 
291 
60,000 


31,831 


50,000 
55,000 
7,859 
75,342 
7,827 


1,362 
30,436 


+ Free of Income Tax. 





a a 


(c) Excludes £50,000 placed to Reserve for Deferred Repairs. 


| 


| 


THE ECONOMIST 
COMPANY RESULTS Goren 24, 1943, to December 8, 1943) _ 








Net Available 
Profit for 
tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- 
Interest tion 
£ £ 
79,479 107,943 
233,221 414,993 
113,125 203,897 
25,567 41,117 
77,279 126,221 
72,802 117,590 
55,744 98,757 
407,640 883,846 
4C,952 89,311 
45,772 121.609 
127,265 210,552 
3,569 | Dr. 1,234 
_ 198,043 288,784 
527,778 773,330 
62,574 95,389 
174,501-) 344,155 
28,268 41,596 
104,277 146,181 
27,688 66,603 
685,152 856,217 
29,826 72,077 
55,217 88,860 
Dr. 4,031 3,066 
41,642 ; 63,954 
3,285 6,156 
20,455 54,930 
162,662 289,935 
89,787 96,645 
7,285 18,191 
64,587 86,158 
72,088 108,246 
207,500 475,500 
16,840 26,136 
20,352 59,159 
42,039 118,065 
5,271 36,861 
7,112 13,647 
Dr. 10,622|Dr. 35,461 
Dr. 1,019 |Dr. 56,386 
5417 2,968 
Dr. 4,044 5,669 
Dr. 530 695 
95,274 199,595 
15,469 26,302 
Dr. 274 375 
Dr. 1,625 4,489 
Dr. 254 829 
24,444 33,736 
Dr. 14,513 137,990 
7,866 15,363 
97,064 304,992 
24,255 72,425 
18,168 27,418 
7,585 15,876 
13,761 25,532 
63,010 132,963 
58,989 150,770 
17,320 60,465 
22,906 75,558 
215,750 |Dr. 94,645 
9,806 24,291 
71,800 83,535 
28,897 74,049 
71,723 123,001 
20,101 55,267 
27,875 42,689 
9,163 31,023 
28,788 153,474 
56,337 110,266 
15,555 18,241 
147,221 235,534 
15,520 18,856 
188,791 310,018 
60,423 87,682 
37,000 37,173 
57,298 93,819 
107,187 143,315 
18,571 34,614 
18,732 37,526 
59,364 65,287 
133,390 171,829 
426,413 816,157 
11,322 31,022 
12,492 23.099 
61,094 84,681 | 
175,739 300,559 
46,345 142,660 
40,395 106,988 
108,631 246,963 
22,099 30,729 
119,167 172,897 
13,934 18, 1616 
32,061 46, 667 
47,736 103, 624 
263,228 338,590 
11,316 23, 436 
34,187 58,514 
509,263 576,634 
18,734 35,386 
153,333 229, 033 
85,937 120, 827 
11,601 25,544 
7,972 13,035 
159,751 267,321 


Pref. 
Div. 


6,600 
19,500 
15,425 

3,850 
26,242 
26,250 
23,492 
61,391 

6,900 

8,400 
11,750 


40,000 
125,000 


15,000 
5,250 
25,000 


3,403 
28,998 


10,937 
1,800 


32,750 
27,500 


13,750 
3,750 
_ 363 
4,723 


>. 
o 
ow 


100,000 
2,750 
27,500 
9,500 
4,855 


3,456 


37,601 


28,000 
7,500 
9,532 
4,000 


5,250 
19,500 
38,602 
43,658 
18,000 

7,312 
13,000 


16,361 
5,357 
44,700 
67,928 
6,875 
13, 400 
8,938 
6,924 
10,340 
16,250 
35,750 
624 
12,000 
28,350 
1,770 


1,422 
321 "| 39,742! 96,72 42 





a 




































































(k) Also Bonus of 24% part of Special Reserve Account. 








Appropriation Preceding Year 
| oe | | 
Ord. Rate | Fo Free in Total Net | 
Div. | Reserves | Carry Profit | Profit | Div. 
| Forward | i 
2 ) £ £ % 
4b, 000 | 2 | 36, 000 | + 2,879 | 283,947 | 57,300 | 17% 
168,720 | 183 | 40,000} + 5,001 |! 457,024! 243,545] 184 
81,250 1st + 16,450 | 497,856 | 130,414 | 13+ 
12,000 10,000 | — ‘283 || 45,083 24,507 | 17% 
31,500 4 15,000 | + 4,537 || 140,940 79,935 | 14 
42,000 | 12 | + 4,552 || 149,974 67,979 | 10 
32,255 | 11-12 es | _ 361,691 55,480 | 11-03 
265,128 | 223 | 80,578 | + 543 || 1,986,008 | 429,886 | 224 
19,471 | 15 10,000 | + 4,581 || 171,295 37,949 | 138 
36,000 | 30 + 1,372 || 50,452 42,332 | 30 
72,409 | 10+ | 40,000 | + 3,106 || 551/589 | 125,877 | 10¢ 
aa + 3,569 || 3,856 2,585 | Nil 
108,000 | 12 50,000 | + 43 || 369,836 | 178,261 | -12 
355,000 , 23g! 45,000| + 2,778 || 596,431 | 544,031 | 238 
48,000 | 16 — 426 || 86,536 61,536 | 16 
160,000 | 16 + 9,251 || 287,277 | 229,499 | 16 
26,250 | 17} 1,958 60 || 105,861 35,042 | 17 
39,000 | 13+ | 50,000 | — 9,723 || 130,752} 114,972) 13t 
13,077 5 | 10,000} + 1,208 || 58,798 23,798 5 
375,578 | 20 | 200,000 | + 80,576 || 615,119 | 612,559 | 20 
} | 
10,269; 4 | .... + 19,557 || 93,723 | 22,919 4 
19,757 7 | 12,500 | + 22,960 || 297,271 53,883 | 7 
ae hie aos — 4031 |} 42,525 | Dr. 957 | Nil 
9,375} 8:3 |... +. 21,330 91,608 | 70,648) 8-3 
as a ass | + 1,485 17,795 | 2,633 | Nil 
aS a we | + 20,455 220,743 14,890 | Nil 
120,027 83 ee + 9,885 || 282,489 | 139,342 1k 
20,000} 4 40,000 | + 2,287 88,481 28,836 | Nil 
= so ces + 17,285 |} 49,253 | Dr. 1,488 | Nil 
50,000 | 20 | + 837 || 64,664 64,314 | 20 
22,500 73 | 45,000] + 838 || 132,879 72,127 5 
187,500 | 124+) 20,000 .. || 701,500 | 141,500 Th 
14,872 | 15 sa + 1,605 || 132,443 18,188 | 15 
16,875 | 15 1,916 | + 1,561 || 45,828 20,763 | 15 
20,214; 6 | ... ,-+417,102 || 264,820] 78,450| 6 
1 i} ' 
on | | + 5,271 || 15,166 1,262 | Nil 
7,970} 8 | | — 1,341 || 16,686 6,623 | 78 
ae os | 10,622 || 3,001 |Dr. 46,740 | Nil 
a | | _ 1019 || 22,464 | Dr. 2,825 | Nil 
713 | 6 | | + 704 || 3,644 832 | 6 
hel (ae — 4,044 || 22,769 6,321 | 12 
ae se — 530 || 4,071 2,865 | Nil 
97,396 | 10 | — 2,122 || 428,933 99,801 | 10 
a ae | + 15 469 || 43,022 13,699 | Nil 
Mcaise «|= 2 2,101 | Dr. 673; Nil 
J cave | — 1,625 |} 18,387 3,428 | Nil 
as 254 | 2,032 1,419 | Nil 
23,326 | 10 54] + 1,064 || 31,993] 23,577 | 10 
| | 
sei bas ...  |[—114,513 || 808,690 | 171,669 5 
5,031 | 173 4,000 | — 3,915 || 24,701 8,018 | Nil 
64,000 | ... .. | + 5,564 |} 411,108 | 104,929] ... 
a Re + 14,755 || 113,502 22,626 | Nil 
12,000} 6 + 1,313 57,954 | 14,736 5 
| 
4,275 5 — “46, 31,399) 10,475 | 6 
- 10,000 | 10 3,750 | + 11 34,266 13,254 | 10 
34,408 7} | 25,000 | + 3,602 |} 194,332 54,731 1k 
a fe a + 11,964 110,645 53,296 | Nil 
5,033 | 99 +. 9.999 20,693 18,692 | 99 
7,350 | 34 1,381 oe 88,024 21,313 |- 34 
ee fe .. |+ 215,750 || 418,748 | 222,669 | Nil 
1,075 1 Bs + 669 32,962 9,375 1 
47,625 | 15 5,000 | + 125 || 203,114 70,100 | 15 
8,366 4 ie + 4,843 | 103,800 26,218 4 
10,806 | 7, + 11,131 || 232,468 67,629 | 7 
5,512 | 33 + 2,776 74,166 18,478 3 
3,000 1 + 2,375 66,483 25.278 | Nil 
ee Le + 1,225 36,656 7,015 | Nil 
9,114 7 ee + 7,955 90,958 26,202} 6 
24,587 | 15 30,000 | + 1,569 64,477 61,188 | 15 
9,375 | 124 3,750 | + 2,430 31,755 6,022 | 11 
69,911 | 10 abs + 39,709 161,728 | 145,761] 10 
11,400 | 6 5,000 | — 880 21,423 7,540 4 
100,182 | 19 50,000 | + 10,609 |} 326,907 | 166,576 | 19 
47,250 ; 21 is + 5,673 73,623 60,686 | 21 
27,500 | 274 = —- 32 41,325 41,325 | 30 
37,500 | 25 15,000 | + 798 47,768 47,758 | 20 
112,500 | 43 a — 5,313 || 578,864 | 123,643 | 43 
9,188 | 174 5,000 | + 4,383 69,150 11,099 | 15 
13,325 5 a + 157 95,525 16,433 4 
30,000 | 10 7,500 | + 2,364 69,965 53,941 8 
32,422 | 20 60,000 | + 2,336 |}. 428,195 | 120,734] 20 
283,842 | 224 es + 98,913.|} 438,248 | 405,498 | 20 
Seabees plies — 6,678 || 52,084 27,663 | Nil 
4,875 | 10 aa + 305 36,634 12,302 | 10 
36,000 8 10,000 | + 2,094 || 428,055 27,715 8 
175,500 ; 64 oe + 239 || 813,774 176,653) 6} 
6,241 | 25 + 23,743 |! 191,246 |Dr. 92,753 | 10 
35,000 | 20 + 38 108,258 48,277. | 20 
25,000 5 we, | + 38,931 157,701 | 157,701 4 
22,500 | 15 625 | — 1,026 || _ 57,780 18,718 | 15 
51,248 | 4 ae _~ 9 || 342,079 | 119,352 4 
4,687 | 16} 2,000| + 372 || 14,283 13,983 | 16% 
18,750 | 30 eas — 89 || _75,785 38,463 | 30 
24.375 | The... + 14,423 || 379,622 32,323 5k 
157,126 | 15 | 100,000} — 822 || 315,132} 248.132] 15 
oe oh + 976 || 245,719 12,123 | Nil 
12,500 | 124 + 5,437 || _ 134,529 20,998 9 
472,500 | 134 i + 1,013 |, 1,538,104 ; 503,107 | 134 
10,080 | 22%] 10,000} — 1,970 59,146 18,671 | 223 
61,500 |9 & 13} 50,000 | + 29,833 || 143;820 | 130,895 [9 & 13 
25,875 74 | 30,000} + 1,712 || 247,152 | 106,633 5 
3,125 | 124 a + 6,706 29,614 10,801 | 12} 
4,730 1,120| + 700 21,063 7,802 | 
96,754 18,606 ' + 4,649 \|_ 365,708 | 154,751 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


exceptional facilities for financing every description ef trade with 
the East. | 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, GHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 















ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 
Capital Authorised and Issued a Fes ... £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital oe ie ...  £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietor ...  £8,000,000 
£12,000,000 
(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank being wound up) : . 
Reserve Fund ... Hi site 5 £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve --- ‘6 £1,600,000 


Head ‘Ofice: 71 GORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 


Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 
Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 
of Credit and Travellers cheques issued. Bills are purchased 
or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 


Paid-up Capit! ... cee i a ia koe see £4,500,000 
e Fund ... See i ss ee = si --» , 2,500,000 
Currency. Keserve she we oe ais yom -- 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter... 4,500,000 
£13,500,000 

eS 


Court of Directors: 
D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWABRED, Esq. 
' ©. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 
F. V. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.O. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 
SIR JOHN SANDERSON. K.B.E. 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COWAN. 
Numerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 
NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and the DOMINION 
of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 
received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 





THE 


BANK OF NOVASCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832. 


General Office: Toronto, Canada. 





Paid Up Capital ... $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund ... $24,000.000 
Total Assets over $400,000,000 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfound- 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the 
United States at New York. 

Address enquiries to 

London Branch: 
108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


E. C. Macteop, Manager. 





THE ECONOMIST 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL 

CAPITAL FULLY PAID me ~ 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 27th Feb., 1943 ... wee £60,829,643 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURCH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices: 
CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH,: 16/18 PICCADILLY, Ww. 





£4,500,000 
£2,400,000 
£2,257,341 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capital ... ne om «- £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital sine apt Poe: 3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors ... 2,000.000 
Reserve Fund see ive obs 1,770,000 
Currency Reserve 1,585,000 


Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne 
and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 





With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 


with Australia. 
J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


5 Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - 


£3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND -_s- - £3,000,000 


London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office : OXFORD: STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 














ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -_ £14,000,000 

ASSETS EXCEED - - -  £81,000,000 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 
(1942 Accounts) 





MIDLAND ELECTRIC CORPORATION FOR POWER 
DISTRIBUTION LIMITED 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS of 
the 33 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock, 1965-73, of the 
Company will be CLOSED from the 17th-3lst December, 1943, 
both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Interest Warrants. 
Warrants will be posted on 30th December, 1943. 
By Order of the Board, 
F. W. CATER, Secretary. 
Toll End Road, Tipton. 1st December, 1943. 
| a en DEN AS ISDST ATE DEE META TRI LE CR SOND EINE SG TITEL T EARLE 


THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 


FIVE PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK. 
SIX PER CENT. ———, = PREFERENCE 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Registers in 
respect of the above Stocks will be closed from 15th to 2ist 
December, 1943, both dates inclusive, for the purpose of prepar- 
ing Warrants in respect of Dividends for the half-year ending 
3ist December, 1943, to be pail on 1st January, 1944. 
By Order of the Board z 
H. J. FLEWITT, Secretary. 


Cunard Building, Liverpool. 9th December, 1943. 


PPOINTMENT, Robson, Morrow & Underwood have 4 
vacancy for an outstanding man, Chartered Accountant 
or the equivalent, who has held industrial appointments and 
who is interested in being trained in the installation of modern 
accounting methods. Four figure commencing salary and 
excellent prospects. Mark envelope ‘‘ Application.” — Full par- 
ticulars to Robson, Morrow & Underwood, Victoria Station 
House, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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